


Jobless Rolls Up Sharply in March; 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Jobs went down by 253,- 
000 during March and the number of jobless shot 
up 275,000 for one of the worst breaks in the em- 


ployment situation between February and March 
since the end of World War 1. 


The Department of Labor, which has been boast- 
ing about the splendid shape of the economy, blamed 
it on the weather. 


“Unusually cold weather and heavy snowfalls which 
blanketed large areas of the country in mid-March contributed 
substantially to the drop in employment and rise in unem- 
ployment over the month,” said Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell in the first sentence of the Department’s press release. 


- 

At the same time im a later paragraph, the report con- 
ceded that while “a large part of the rise in unemployment 
occurred among outdoor workers, there were also employ- 
ment cutbacks in automobiles and aircraft plants.” 


The figures are as follows: 


Employment at 64,267,000 was 253,000 lower than for 
February. 
Unemployment at 4,206,000 was 275,000 higher than in 


February, only the fourth time in the past twenty years that 
the number of jobless has gone up over the month. 


The Jobless rate went up from 4.8 in February to 5.4 per- 
cent in March, once again approaching the 6 percent mark 
which means a “substantial surplus” of workers over jobs. 


There were other figures that were none too good, either. 
These were: 


@ State-insured unemployment, which usually declines 
slightly at this time of the year, moved up about 100,000 over 
the month in the week ending March 12. It has since arene 
although total figures are not yet in. 


e@ Non-agricultural industries showed a job drop of 200,- 
000 with contract construction dropping 116,000 and man- 
ufacturing dropping 54,000. Wholesale and retail trade drop- 
ped 33,000, also blamed on the weather. 

@ The factory workweek dropped two-tenths of an hour 
with a resulting drop of 46 cents in average weekly earnings 
to $90.68. 

@ There was a 250,000 rise in long-term unemployment, 








Blames Weather 


‘substantially more than the. slight rise expected for this time 
of year.” 


e@ The number of unemployed adult men (expected to 
drop seasonally in March) rose about 120,000, a reversal in 
the decline trend in recent months. 


Labor Department officials insisted that the bad March 
record does not indicate the true state of the economy, con- 
tending that the usual spring pickup simply had been delayed 
and that the picture would be much better for April. Never- 
theless, labor economists who feel strongly that a good deal 
of trouble stems from failure of the economy to expand as it 
should are finding the monthly “explanations” a bit mono- 
tonous. 


Last year, when Secretary Mitchell ate his famous mocha 
cake hat because the number of jobless during October was 
still more than 3,000,008 the blame was placed on “layoffs” 
in steel-related industries hit by the steel-strike. The Novem- 
ber unemployment, increase of almost 400,000 was blamed on 
“mounting layoffs im automobile and other steel-using in- 
dustries.” : 

The statisticians got relief during December when em- 
ployment went up and unemployment down “as the economy 
rebounded from the effects of the steel strike.” 

Cold weather and snow storms were the explanation for 
the March bad news. 

What the April picture will show remains to be seen. 
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ie ‘Boundless Prosperity’ 


“In a country with the unbelievable annual personal 
income of 393 billion dollars (as of February), there are 
still 32,200,000 peeple living on less than $50 a week for 
a family of four. 

“Included in these 32 million are one fifth of the 
nation’s children, and 8 million ever 65 years of age .. . 

“Taking all aged individuals—16 million of them now, 
and 20 million 15 years from new—almost 60% have 
less than $10@ a year in money income. In 1959, two out 
of five of them had less than $200 in cash to meet emer- 


gencies.” (Columnist James Reston, New York Times, 
March 25.) 
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Pres. Greenberg at Meeting in Lime, Peru | 


RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg has been named as 
one of a group of top U.S. labor leaders who will var- 
ticipate in the Inter-American Conference of the In- 
ternational Union of Food, Drink 
and Tobacco Workers (IUFDT) to 
be held in Lima, Peru, April 25 to 
29. 

The delegation, headed by 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas: William 
Schnitzler, also includes officers 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, the Pack- 
inghouse Workers, the Brewery 
Workers, the American Bakery 
and .Confectionery Workers, the 
Grain Millers, Tobacco Workers, 
and Distillery and Wine Workers. 

All the unions whose officers 
are participating in the confer- 





Max Greenberg 
ence represent. substantial groups of workers in the food 


and tobacco industries. The RWDSU numbers in its ranks 
thousands of workers in dairies, food processing plants and 
retail and wholesale food distributing companies. 


The purpose of the conference is to support the efforts of 
the new Latin-American trade unions to organize the un- 
organized workers in their ccuntries and to bolster democracy 
in those lands, many of which have only recently thrown off 
the yoke of dictatorship. Technical information and assistance, 
as well as the building of fraternal ties, will be given tov 
priority at the conference, the second of its kind to be held 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


Following the Lima conference, the American unionists 
will hold on-the-spot meetings with their South American 
counterparts in several countries. On the agenda are meet- 
ings in Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, with others still being 
planned. ° 


Pres. Greenberg will report to the RWDSU General Coun- 
cil meeting in June on the Lima conference and on other 
aspects of his trip. 





Last Call for European Tour Waiting List 


Two giant airliners, carrying a total of 172 RWDSU 
members, will be Europe-bound on May 29. All seats on 
both planes were filled earlier this month. However, a 
waiting list is being set up for additional union mem- 
bers who would want to go on the tour or take advan- 
tage of low-cost transportation to Europe in the event 
of cancellation. 

A similar procedure was followed last year on the 
first tour, and several of those on the waiting list did 
fill vacancies when tour members found that they 
could not go and had to cancel. 

The two planes, which depart May 29 and return 
June 27, will transport two groups of RWDSUers and 
members of their families who are accompanying them: 
one group will be taking the entire European tour, 


which covers England, France, Switzerland, Italy and 
Monaco. The entire 29-day trip, including air and 
land transportation, hotel, practically all meals, tips, 
taxes, admission fees, etc., is costing them a bargain 
rate of $695 per person. 

The other group of travelers is made up of those 


who want air transportation only. They will fly from 


New York to either London or Paris, with return from 
either city, at the round-trip rate of $250 per person. 

The waiting list is being set up to fill vacancies 
that may occur in either group. If you want inform- 
ation on how to get on the waiting list, fill in the 
coupon below and mail it immediately to The Record’s 
Travel Dept., 132 West 43 Street, New York 36, N.Y., 


‘or telephone WI. 7-9303. 
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onl Man Joie 
‘Record’ Staff 


A new name makes its appearance 
this month on the masthead below. 
The name is that of Charles Michael- 
son, assistant editor. He replaces Hil- 
bert Elson, former assistant editor of 
The Record, who has moved to the 
Amalgated Clothing Workers’ “Ad- 
vance” as managing editor. 

Michaelson was formerly assistant 
editor of “Textile Labor,” monthly 
publication of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion. 
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Huge Flood of Mail Seen Winning 
Passage of Forand Health Bill 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The rising flood of 
mail from people all over the country demand- 
ing pre-paid medical care for the aged is rip- 
ping down Congressional opposition to the la- 
bor-supported proposal. Democratic Congres- 
sional leaders, who at best seemed cool to the 
idea, are now reported ready to move decisive- 
ly. A major breakthrough is believed in the 
making. 


Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, has an- 
nounced that he is prepared to back a Forand-type bill. 
He rejected proposals by both the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and a group of Republican Senators for so- 
called “voluntary” plans. 


“If we do anything at all we'll do it through the So- 
cial Security approach,” Rayburn declared. 


‘Bloody Shirt of Socialism’ 

Even Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, who 
at one time characterized the Forand bill as “social- 
ism,” is reported to be eating his words. The pressure 
is that great. 


The Washington Post, in a violent attack on John- 
son, declared: “Let’s not wave the bloody shirt of so- 
cialism at a scheme for enabling people to look out for 
themselves and hold their heads high when they grow 
old.” 


The New York Times reports that Johnson has 
agreed to go along the same path as his Texas colleague, 
Rayburn, ‘in support of a “modified” version of the 
Forand Bill, with hospitalization and nursery home 
care provided, but omitting the coverage for surgery. 


Liberal members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have been pushing for a reconsideration of the 
Forand bill. It was turned down several weeks ago. Now, 
Rep. Lee Metcalf ‘D. Mont.) says that some members 
of the committee have promised to switch their vote 
and Rayburn will talk to others. 


Rayburn’s support for medical care for aged followed 
a Visit with UAW’s Walter P. Reuther. The union leader 


reported a “sympathetic and understanding response” 
on the part of the Speaker and other members of Con- 
gress when he urged action on the Forand bill. 


Reuther also met with Rep. Wilbur Mills, chairman 
of the powerful House Ways and Means Committee, 
which currently is bottling up the Forand bill. Reuther 
presented to Mills a petition containing some 7,000 
names of elderly UAW members urging passage of the 
measure. The names were signed during the gigantic 
UAW rally of 11,000 aged persons in Detroit last month. 


Meanwhile, the full strength of the labor movement 
is being rallied behind the Forand bill under the lead- 
ership of AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. In issuing the 
call for action to all international unions and state 
and city labor bodies, Meany declared: 


“Your efforts in support of legislation to bring secur- 
ity and dignity to Americans in their twilight years is 
in the best tradition of the labor movement's concern 
for the general welfare. I know you will not fail.” 


At the same time, he characterized as “unrealistic 
and unworkable” an alternative proposed by several 


ASKS LABOR 
PUSH FOR 
HEALTH BILL: 
Rep. Aime J. Fo- 
rand (D.R.I.) tells 
trade unionists 
their work is crit- 
ical in the next few 
days if his bill pro- 
viding hospital and 
surgical aid for the 
aged is to pass this 
year. 





Republican senators to provide federal-state subsidies 
to private insurance companies to help cover the costs, 
with retired workers paying from 50 cents to $13 month- 
ly, depending on their income. 


The GOP alternative was denounced as a “cruel 
hoax” by Representatives Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) and 
Abraham J. Multer (D.-N.Y.), who assailed the plan 
as “a windfall to insurance companies, but a shabby 
subterfuge so far as meeting older people’s need for 
medical care.” . 


The Administration's failure thus far to devise any 
health care plan came under new fire in hearings. 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) assailed the 
insistence on further “study” of the situation. “We have 
had plenty of studies,” he said, adding: “If we wait for 
the Republican go-slow, not-now, veto Administration 
to take action . . . we will wait forever.” 


‘No. 1 Recipient of Socialized Medicine’ 


Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich.) said “it ill behooves 
the Administration to shilly-shally around” on the issue, 
and said that the President, ‘who is probably the num- 
ber one recipient of socialized medicine and cradle- 
to-the-grave security in the U.S.” should take the lead 
in doing “something constructive.” 


The labor-backed Forand bill was turned down two 
weeks ago by the House Ways and Means Committee 
by a 17-8 vote in what Meany called “a setback for this 
crucial piece of legislation, but . . . not a fatal blow.” 


In the face of the mounting public demand for action, 
Rep. Forand has filed a discharge petition to sidestep 
the committee and bring the bill to the floor of the 
House for a vote. The signatures of 219 congressmen— 
a majority of the House membership—would be neces- 
sary to force the bill from committee. 


Support by Rayburn and Johnson, however, makes 
this move unnecessary—and it now appears likely that 
a bill will emerge on the floor of both houses and that 
the bill will pass. Should this happen, the big question 
will be Pres. Eisenhower’s action—to veto or sign the 
bill. 





Big Labor Conference Weighs U.S. Foreign Policy 


NEW YORK CITY-—The biggest labor confer- 
ence on international affairs that has ever been 
held took place in New York on April 19 and 20. 
More than 500 top officers of AFL-CIO and its 
affiliates spent the two days hearing govern- 
ment Jeaders, educators and foreign affairs spe- 
cialists discuss U.S. foreign policy. 


Seven RWDSU leaders represented the International 
union at the conference: Pres. Max Greenberg, Exec. 
Sec. Jack Paley, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail and Vice- 
Presidents William Michelson, Sam Kovenetsky, Julius 
Sum and Samuel Lowenthal. 


The keynote for the meeting was sounded by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, whose address dealt with 
American labor’s role in the world crisis. He urged Pres. 
Eisenhower to beware of “appeasement” at next 
month’s summit meeting with Premier Khrushchev, and 
called for military preparedness to meet Soviet ag- 
gression. 


Some Differences Seen 


However, other labor spokesmen took issue with 
Meany, declaring that the time had come for more 
stress on disarmament and peaceful co-existence. A 
particular subjecp of dissent was voiced by several dele- 
gates who urged that the AFL-CIO abandon its oppo- 
Sition to exchanges of delegations between American 
and Soviet labor organizations. 


Meany rejoined to this proposal that he regarded 
unions in Russia as agencies of the government rather 
than labor organizations. He declared that “millions 
of workers who are now prisoners of a vicious dictator- 
ship would consider it an act of betrayal if free union- 
ists started to fraternize with their jailers.” 


Among the guest speakers at the conference were 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillion, former Depu- 
ty Defense Secretary William C. Foster, General John 
B. Medaris, Prof. David N. Rowe of Yale, Prof. Frank 
Tannenbaum of Columbia, Dr. Henry A. Kissinger of 
Harvard and Dr. Ernest C. Grigg of the United Nations. 


On behalf of the AFL-CIO, Pres. Meany called upon 
the U.S. to adopt the following guide posts for its for- 
tign policy: / 


“1. Our country and the free world must acquire ade- 
Quate military strength to deter and, if necessary, to 
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defeat any aggressor. Wh&t we need, not what it costs, 
must be the determining factor. 


“2. NATO must be revitalized and broadened into 
an organization for promoting effective economic sci- 
entific and cultural—as well as military—cooperation 
among its member states. 


“3. America should exert stronger leadership in an 
international program to promote peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, harnessed to modern industrial tech- 
niques. 

“4. Colonialism must be systematically eliminated and 
the nations thus gaining independence assisted in rais- 
ing the living standards of their people through in- 
dustrial and agricultural development. Only an unceas- 
ing- struggle against racial discrimination in the United 
States will enable our country, as a democracy with 
anti-colonialist traditions, to win the full trust and sup- 
port of the captive people of Africa, Asia and Europe. 

“5. Every effort must be made to secure even limited 
reduction of armament, provided effective interna- 
tional inspection is guaranteed. Our goal should be the 
banning of military atomic tests, an end to production 
of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction and 


the genuine reduction of land, sea and air forces. 

“6. The U.N. should be strengthened as an instru- 
ment of world peace, and empowered to implement its 
decisions on vital international problems. 


“7. Under U.N. supervision, free elections should be 
held in every area or territory in dispute—in Asia and 
Africa, as well as in Europe—to settle existing problems 
peacefully, democratically and finally. This is the only 
just and practical method for the re-unification of 
Germany and, thereby, the solution of the Berlin prob- 
lem. 

“8. It is most urgent that America cement closer ties 
with our Latin American neighbors on a basis of equal- 
ity. By helping to promote economic development and 
to raise living standards, we can strengthen democratic 
forces, discourage dictatorships and unite the continent 
as a more effective stronghold of peace, freedom and 
well-being. 

“9. Our government, together with private industry, 
should pursue a clear-cut policy of stepped-up economic 
growth. Only thus can we ameet the needs of the de- 
fense program and our increasing population. Only 
thus can we carry out our obligations to preserve peace 
and promote a better way of life for mankind.” 





accessory. 








New RWDSU Lapel! Pins Available 


New union lapel pins bearing the official RWDSU insignia are now available from the 
International union office, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps announced. The pins reproduce the 
insignia shown at right in red and blue enamel on a gold-plated metal background. 


Heaps said that the pins, which are 5/8ths of an inch wide, come with two types of fasten- 
ers, depending on whether they are to be worn by men or 
women. The man’s model has a stickpin type of clasp, and 
can actually be worn as either a stickpin or a lapel pin. The 
ladies’ model has a pin back with a safety catch. The front 
of both models is identical and makes a smart and decorative . 


The pins are being sold by the RWDSU at cost—85 cents 
each. Orders for the pins should be placed by members 
through their own local unions. The International cannot 
handle individual orders for pins. 

Heaps urged local RWDSU affiliates to order quantities 
of the pins in anticipation of members’ requests or else to 
accumulate orders from a number of members before order- 
ing them from the International. 




















1960 Wage Hikes Seen 
‘At Least Equal to 1959 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Collective bargain- 
ing as it is shaping up in 1960 probably will 
bring wage hikes “at least equal to and most 
likely somewhat larger than in 1959,” accord- 
ing to an AFL-CIO analysis. 


In fact, with the cost of living edging up only 
slightly, it should be possible for most unions to win 
greater “real” wage increases than in recent years, 
commented Collective Bargaining Report, publica- 
tion of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 


“This forecast is explained,” the report added, 
“principally by the generally zood business condi- 
tions, plus the fact that so many workers already 
are scheduled to receive increases of at least 6 to 8 - 
cents plus cost-of-living adjustments.” 


The report noted that a Labor Dept. tabulation of 
1959 wage increases granted under major contracts 
showed that of a total 5.2 mullion workers, 37% 
received from 9 to 11 cents an hour and another 23% 
received 11 cents or more. The cost of living during 
the year rose by 1.3%, an increase which generally 
would require 3 cents an hour tor a worker's pur- 
chasing power to keep pace, it said. 

The report pointed out that its forecast is not a 
goal for union members—or a judgment on union 
demands—but “simply a candid estimate of how 
bargaining is shaping up in 1960.” 

It observed that economists agree business activity 
will continue at high levels during 1960 and, while 
rates of improvement may vary, profits should set 
new records. 

“This means,” it said, “a generally favorable eco- 
nomic atmosphere for negotiation of sizeable wage 
increases in 1960.” 

The report said the fact that consumer sales in 
the early part of this year have been below business 
expectations points up the economy’s need “for sig- 
nificant wage increases in 1960 to strengthen con- 
sumer markets and increase sales.” 

On the cost of living, the AFL-CIO said the out- 
look for a 1 to 2% rise this year means that unions 
negotiating in the spring will need about 3 cents 
solely to maintain purchasing power. 


‘Scabherder Fined $500 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (PAI) — Bloor Schleppy, 
known far and wide by union printers as the “king 
of scabherders,” admitted in a Bucks County (Pa.) 
court violating Pennsylvania’s anti-scab-importing 
law and was fined $500 and court costs. Presiding 
Judge Beister refused to impose a jail sentence on 
Schieppy because of his advanced age and his good 
“character.” Schieppy is 73 and walks with a loud 
clump because of a brace on his foot as the result 
ef an automobile accident. 

The Pennsylvania law provides a maximum fine of 
$1,000 and one year in jail, or both, at the discretion 
of the court. Schleppy promised the judge he would 
not again ply his “trade” in Pennsylvania. 

He was arrested in the early morning hours of 
Feb. 11 at the Philadelphia Airport Motel by mem- 
bers of the city fugitive squad after a cat-and- 
mouse chase that began earlier in the previous day 
at an uptown hotel. He had gone there toe talk to a 
crew of his strikebreakers who were housed there 
preparatory to going to Chester, Pa., where a news- 
paper strike was threatened. 








HANDSHAKES MARK SETYLEMENT of 
menth-long strike of 14,000 members of Screen 
Actors Guild against motion picture industry’s 
major studios. Lt. to r.. Charies S. Boren, vice 
president of Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers; B. B. Kahane of Celumbia Pictures; 
SAG Pres. Ronald Regan; and Charlton Hes- 
ton, member of SAG board of directors, who 
won Oscar as best actor of year. 


World-Wide Boycott Set 
For So. Africa Products 


BRUSSELS, Belgium — Free labor’s world 
boycott of South African exports, as an ex- 
pression of abhorrence of the South African 
government’s “apartheid” racial policies, will 
begin May 1. It will last for at least two months. 


Some free labor organizations, like the British 
Trades Union Congress, the German Federation of 
Labor, the AFL-CIO and the national labor organi- 
zations of the Scandinavian countries have already 
initiated consumer boycott action. 


The ICFTU, which has 135 organizations in 100 
countries, called upon all affiliated organizations 
which have not already done so to organize a con- 
sumer boycott in their respective countries. At the 
same time the 56 million-strong Confederation ad- 
dressed a manifesto to all workers of the free world 
appealing for their support for the boycott. 


It was to protest against South Africa’s racial 
policies and denial of trade union rights to millions 
of African workers that the ICFTU’s Sixth World 
Congress in Brussels last December decided upon the 
boycott. This was intended to provide tangible sup- 
port of free labor’s solidarity with the people of 
South Africa and to exert maximum pressure on 
the Government with a view to changing its “apar- 
theid” policies and its denial of trade union rights. 

A special manifesto is being addressed to the South 
African people themselves to explain the reasons 
which prompted the ICFTU to organize the boycott. 

Free trade union organizations in each country 
will, on the basis of goods imported from South Af- 
rica, decide which of those goods could -be effectively 
subjected to a boycott. 





| doubled life insurance coverage from $500 to $1,000. 
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Biggest Wage Increase 


NEW YORK CITY—Some 125,000 members 
of the Clothing Workers will receive a con- 
tract package worth 21.5 cents an hour, in- 
cluding their first wage increase since 1956, 
under a new three-year agreement negotiated 
with the U.S. Clothing Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The settlement, which affects about 700 of the 
largest manufacturers’ of men's suits and overcoats, 
includes the largest basic wage increase negotiated 
in the union’s history—17.5 cents an hour effective 
June 1. 


It also continues unbroken the 40-year record of 
peace in the industry. The last niajor dispute was a 
combined strike and lockout in 1921 affecting the 
New York, Baltimore and Boston production centers. 


ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, hailing the settle- 
ment, said the present national average wage for 
clothing workers is $1.77 an hour. In the big produc- 
tion centers, he said, it runs above $2, compared with 
the factory worker’s average of $2.29. The pay rise 
will be translated into higher rates for piecework, by 
which earnings are governed for most clothing 
workers. 

In addition to the pay hike, the contract provides 
for liberalization of health and welfare benefits 
starting Sept. 1. They include an increase of $4 to 
$18 a day in hospitalization benefits; a jump in the 
allowance for incidental hospital expenses, such as 
X-rays and anesthetics, from $50 to $75; a $25 raise 
in surgical allowances to a maximum of $275; an in- 
crease in maternity benefits from $50 to $100; and 


The ACWA had foregone asking for wage increases 
since the 1956 pay raise because of economic condi- 
tions in the highly-competitive industry, particularly 
an invasion of foreign-made suits and overcoats. 
However, its members have received 12.5 cents an 
hour in additional health and welfare benefits in 
the last four years. 

The new agreement is subject to ratification by lo- 
cal unions over the next few weeks, but Patofsky ex- 
pressed confidence of approval. 





Movie Actors Strike Won 


HOLLYWOOD, Calif.—Production has resumed at 
the major film studios after the first strike ever 
called there by the Screen Actors Guild, which in- 
cludes some of the world’s loveliest and wealthiest 
union members. The union won what it regarded as 
the most important issue in dispute: the right to 
share in earnings of theatrical pictures sold for use 
on television. 

To-win this, Marilyn Monroe, Gina Lollobrigida, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Eddie Fisher, and James Stewart 
“hit the bricks” with their fellow union members, 
many equally well-known. But most SAG members 
are in the low-income brackets, struggling to earn a 
living with jobs that are often brief and far between. 

The union also won a health, welfare and pension 
fund. Salary minimums were boosted in all catego- 
ries, including day players who go up from the pres- 
ent $90 to $100 a day and weekly free lance players 
who go up from $300 to $350. 

Ronald Reagan, SAG president, Charlton Heston, 
Academy Award winner and SAG board member, and 
other union leaders called the agreement “a good 
one for studio employees and for the industry itself.” 





Labor Eyes Hot Congress, State Races 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The curtain on the 
dramatic political stage of 1960 has been lift- 
ed and there are bushels of participants oth- 
er than the candidates for President and Vice- 
President. Scheduled for election this year 
are 33 Senators, 27 Governors, all 437 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and a 
vast number of state and local officials. 


Organized labor is currently surveying the candi- 
dates state by state and making selections. In a num- 
ber of primary elections, particularly in one-party 
states, it is backing candidates while in other areas it 
is girding itself for the November elections. 

Whatever the outcome of the final selections, the 
Democrats are assured of continued control of the U.S. 
Senate. Currently they control the chamber by a 65 to 
35 margin. Up for re-election are 22 Democrats and 1t 
Republicans. However, few Democrats, if any, seem to 
be in trouble. A number of Republicans are running 
scared. 

There are some strong friends of organized labor 
seeking re-election to the Senate who have enjoyed 


e 4 


union support in the past. These include Democrats 
Douglas of Illinois, McNamara of Michigan, Randolph 
of West Virginia and Kefauver of Tennessee. 


Sen. James A. Murray of Montana is up for re- 
election but there is some question whether he will run. 
Sen. Theodore Green (D.R.I.) and Sen. Thomas Mar- 
tin (R, Iowa) will not seek re-election. Democratic 
Governor Hershei Loveless is favored to succeed 
Martin. : 

One Republican incumbent who may get organized 
labor’s support is Sen. John Sherman Cooper of Ken- 
tucky. 

Two other Senators whose Senate terms expire are 
seeking the Democratic Presidential nomination: Hum- 
phrey and Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson. If they 
do not succeed in their Presidential ambitions they 
will unquestionably seek re-election to the Senate 
where Humphrey, at least, will get Jabor support. 

Two of organized labor’s most implacable foes are up 
for re-election, Senators Karl Mundt (R. 8.D.) and Carl 
Curtis (R. Neb.). Both are running uphill against for- 
midable opposition. Mundt faces Rep. George Mc- 
Govern, strongly pro-labor, and Curtis has a strong 
opponent in Democratic Gov. Ralph G. Brooks. 


In Colorado, Republican Gordon Allott faces strong 
opposition from a  pro-labor Demgeratic Governor, 
Stephen McNichols. 


One Senate seat will be decided in June in North 
Dakota when a special election will be held to fill the 
unexpired term of Sen. William Langer, Republican 
liberal. Running on the Democratic ticket is Rep. Quen- 
tin Burdick who not only has the support of labor but 
the powerful Non-Partisan Political League which pre- 
viously supported Langer. This gives Burdick an edge 
over the GOP nominee, Gov. John Davis. 


On the state front, Democrats now have 34 Gov- 
ernors to 16 for the GOP. It seems unlikely that the 
Democrats will fail to hold a majority of state houses 
after the 1960 elections. Democrats hold 15 of the gov- 
ernorship posts at stake in November and Repub- 
licans 12. 


The primary elections will not be completed until 
late in September but in all 50 states, the candidates 
are off and running. After the dust clears away fol- 
lowing the November 8 general election, we'll know 
just what kind of government we will have at the be- 


ginning of this new decade. 
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New York & Northeast 





199 Signs University Hospital in Major Breakthru 


breakthrough ugh has been scored by the RWDSU’s Drug & Hospital Employees Local 1199 in its campaign to 


NEW YORK CITY—A major 


equine 20000 aathies & on ier Gates 


Leon J. Davis that University Hospital has signed a contract with Local 1199 to cover its 700 employees, 





‘305° Pickets. 


Hit Chandler's 
Store Debut 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. — Although 
Baker’s Shoes—a division of the 
giant non-union Chandler chain— 
planned a grand opening for its large 
new unit here, -RWDSU Local 305 
dampened the management’s plans 
with a full-scale picketline, it. was 
reported by Local Pres. Harry Ros- 
enzweig. 

The establishment of the picketline 
and the distribution of over 5,000 leaf- 
lets to shoppers in front of the store 
brought immediate and favorable results. 

“Several thousand potential shoppers 
did not enter the store after reading the 
union leaflets and many refused to cross 
our picketlines,” Rosenzweig said. 

After several days of picketing, the 
store was forced to reduce its staff from 
25 to 5 salespeople. 

The local’s executive board has auth- 
orized a continuing program to inform 
all Westchester County consumers that 
the Baker and Chandler shoe stores re- 
fuse to employ Local 305 members. 





Employer Gyps Top Workers 
In Unemployment Insurance 


AYBANY, N. ¥.—Harold C. Hanover, 
president of the New York State AFL- 
CIO, has charged that far more fraud 
involving state unemployment insurance 
tax funds is committed by employers than 
by workers who file improper claims. He 
made the assertion here in an address 
to supervisory personel in the State Div- 
ision of Employment. 

Noting that a recent magazine article 
on unemployment insurance had stated 
that “gypsters” had improperly obtained 
$12 million in benefits in the three years 
from 1956 to 1958, Hanover said a U. S. 
Department of Labor report showed that 
employers were delinquent in jobless tax 
payments totaling $41 million in a period 
of only three months. Both are nation- 
wide figures, he said. 





KEYNOTE SPEECH at labor editors’ 


‘ Fae 


| 


University was address by ‘Record’ Editor Max a agin at restrum above. All-day 

conference, held April 9 on Rutgers campus in New Brunswick, N. J., was at- 

tended by more than 100 editors of local union publications. Among prize-winning 
Papers which won awards was RWDSU Local 338’s monthly magazine. 





3 Shops Win Wage Hikes 
In New England Contracts 


BOSTON, Mass.—New agreements at three shops have been ratified 
recently by members of the New England Joint Board, according to Pres. 


Joseph H. Honan. 


Over 100 members of Local 300, em- 
ployed by the Supreme Poultry Co. in 
Johnson, R. I., will receive 5 to 10 cents 
an hour wage boosts retroactive to No- 
vember 1959, and improved fringes un- 
der a contract unanimously ratified 
March 24. 


Loaders and drivers will receive 10 
cents an hour retroactive to Nov. 12 
while all other workers will receive 5 
cents from the same date. An additional 
5 cent boost for all employees is set for 
Nov. 12. 


The company will provide full Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield coverage for ail 
employees and their families. The con- 





Penn. Union Gal 
Is Top Bowler 


CONCORDVILLE, Pa.—After six 
years as chief steward at the Con- 
cord Food mushroom cannery, Local 
7710's Sadie Dixon has resigned her 
post for an unusual reason—a stren- 
uous bowling schedule. 


Dorothy M. Moran, the local’s rec- 
ording secretary, reported that Miss 
Dixon, who has a lifetime average of 
187, has won numerous bowling hon- 
ors. 

She placed among the top scorers 
in both singles and doubles during 
the Women’s International Bowling 
Congress held at Buffalo recently. 

Miss Dixon’s proudest achievement 
came two years ago at a tournament 
in Dayton, O., when she rolled 235, 
239, 264 and 226 for four games. 


Sadie Dixon shows her ferm on 
the alleys in this action shet. 
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tract also ealls for an added paid holi- 
day. 


A 10 cents- hourly boost was won at 
the Duff Spring Co. in Cambridge, 
Mass. Workers will also get full Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield coverage paid by 
the employer, and a wage reopening is 
Slated on Nov. 1, 


At the Lerner shop in Lynn, Mass., 
RWDSU members won 6 cents across- 
the-board effective March 7. 


The Supreme Poultry negotiators in- 
cluded Joy¢e Daniels, William . 
Dorothy Tella, Robert Finn, ic 
Forte, Jimmy Andrews and Elsie Grif- 
fiths, assisted by Honan and George 8. 


Mooney, the board’s organizational di- 
rector. 

Negotiations at Duff Spring were led 
by Pete Kangas and Honan. 











2 aM apa 


City. Announcement was made at presstime Wednesday, April 20, by Pres. 


University, a unit of the NYU- 
Bellevue Medical Center, is one of 
the city’s biggest and oldest volunt- 
ary institutions, and the first ma- 
jor hospital to sign with the union 
since the historic strike of 1959— 
whose anniversary date is two weeks 
away, on May 8. 

Previously, Local 1199 had announced 
union contracts signed with two homes 
and hospitals, the Daughters of Jacob 
and the Daughters of Israel, and with 
Trafalgar Hospital. An election at the 
latter hospital resulted in a vote of 102 


Wages and Minimum Go Up 
The University workers, organized in 


tance in reaching a settlement to Harry 
Van Arsdale, president of the city’s Cen- 
tral Labor Council, and a powerful fac- 
tor in mobilizing support for the hospital 
strikers last year. 

It was noted that University is a mem- 
ber hospital.of the Greater New York 
Hospital Ass’n., which has fought the 
unionization efforts of hospital workers, 
and brought on the strike through pres- 
sure on its member-hospitals to refuse 
recognition to Local 1199. 


Spurs City-Wide Drive 

Announcement that University has 
signed a contract with ‘1199’ is regarded 
as certain to spur the city-wide cam- 
paign for unien recognition and con- 
tracts at all voluntary hospitals where 
the workers are organized in ‘1199’. In 
addition to the seven hospitals struck 
last spring and summer—Mount Sinai, 
Lenox Hill, Brooklyn Jewish, Bronx Hos- 
pital, Flower-Fifth Ave., Grand Central 
and Beth Israei—the union is entrench- 
ed in some 10 or 12 additional institu- 
tions. 


LOE ROLE LOS 


“1199 Officers Re-Elected 


NEW YORK CITY—Members of Lecal 1199, Drug & Hespital Employees, 
turned out in large number to re-elect the local’s leaders im biennial elections 
April 6 and 7. A total of 3,532 members voted. Returned te their posts were 
Pres. Leon J. Davis, Vice-Pres. William J. Taylor and Sec.-Treas. Edward Ayash, 


With the success of the local’s organizing campaign im the voluntary hes- 
pitals, a new constitution was adopted recently which created a Drug Division 
and a Hespital Division, and set up leadership positions for each. 


Elected to head the Drug Division as director was George Glotzer, phar- 
macist and veteran 1199er. Im the newly-created Hospital Division, Beb Burke, 
long-time officer of District 65 and more recently a leader of the hospital cam- — 
paign for ‘1199, was elected director, and Elliett Gedoff, with many years of 
experience organizing hospital workers, was elected assistant director. 


Im the Drug Division, area directors re-elected included Phil Kamenkowitz, 
George Geedman, Theodore Mitchell, Harry Epstein and Abe Kirschner. Mem~- 
bers veted fer five of six candidates. The Drug Division elected 280 stewards and 
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The Midwest 





_ '379° Wins in Columbus at 


Harmony Farms Dairy as 


Brief Strike 


Boosts Raise 


COLUMBUS, O.—An 8'2-hour strike by Local 379 members against 
Harmony Farms Dairy here succeeded in winning a two-year contract 
with wage boosts ranging from 3 to 10 cents hourly, an additional 1 cent 
night shift premium and a wage reopener at the end of the first year, 


Reinstated to Job 
In Anderson, Ind. 






HILDA HETHCOTE, 


an employee of 
National Tile Co. in Anderson, Ind., and 
member of Local 870, is reinstated in her 
job after unjustly being discharged by 
the company. Arbitrator ruled her sick 
leave was justified. 


according to Int’l Rep. Ned Harkless. 


After rejecting the company’s offer on 
Friday afternoon, April 1. the 36 Local 
379 members met that night and voted 
by secret ballot to strike the dairy. 


“At 3:30 Saturday morning the first 
scheduled pickets started walking their 
posts,” Harkless said. 


At a Saturday morning meeting called 
by Federal mediator H. J. Montoney, the 
company increased its wage offer for 
general labor. At noon the dairy em- 
ployees heard the new company offér 
and voted to accept it. Pickets were with- 
drawn and production resumed that 
afternoon, 


The biggest boost, 10 cents an hour, 
will go to general laborers at the dairy 
while all other employees will pick up 
3 cents. 


“Although the men in general labor 
could have possibly been outvoted by 
their brothers in other classifications, 
who were already earning wages com- 
parable to other dairies in the area, they 
were supported right down the line,” 
Harkless said. 


Negotiators for the Local 379 mem- 
bers included chairman Mac: Quesen- 
berry, Dewey Tisdale, Larry Thomas, Bill 
Rice, C. R. Hobbs and Harkless. 


Med-0-Pure Salesmen Organize 


WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, O.—A two-week campaign has suc- 
ceeded in adding 45 Med-O-Pure Dairy salesmen here and in Green- 
field to other organized Med-O-Pure workers in Local 379, Int’l Rep. 





Wealthy Accused 
Of Pressuring 
Church Leaders 


CHICAGO 
bought.” 


With these words, Sec.-Treas, Patrick 
E. Gorman of the Anffigamated Meat 
‘Cutters, attacked the threats of in- 
dustrialists to withhold funds from chur- 
ches unless they stop speaking out on 
social issues. 


“How can wealthy men be so selfish 
in their attitude toward church and reli- 
gious contributions?” Gorman asked in 
an editorial in the union’s official pub- 
lication, The Butcher Workman. 


«“According to Mr. (J. Howard) Pew, 
(Director of the Sun Oil Company), 
many business and professional men are 
withholding financial support from their 
churches because they are strongly op- 
posed to church pronouncements on so- 
cial issues,” Gorman wrote. 


“Mr. Pew did not indicate what the 
social issues are, but we can take it for 
granted that the elevation of all people 
to a better status in life is a major so- 
cial issue, and churches of all denom- 
inations have been preaching that all 
men are entitled to a bit more equality 
in our society. 














(PAI)—“God cannot be 


“Other social issues, of course, would 
be equality and a better deal for the 
Negroes, the right of workers to have 
labor unions of their own choosing, the 
abolition of slums, child labor, and many 
of the archaic laws still on the statute 
books of our several states which make 
too, many people second or third class 
citizens.” 


@ 6 


Ned Harkless reported. 

The local, which represents employees 
at four Med-O-Pure plants, was first 
certified as bargaining agent for produc- 
tion employees here a year ago. Attempts 
to organize the “salesmen were unsuc- 
cessful until March, when a near-un- 
animous petition for bargaining rights 
was filed with the NLRB. The manage- 
ment granted representation rights with- 
out df election. 

“Needless to say, the petition was 
cheerfully withdrawn,” Harkless said. 

The salesmen are slated to meet soon 
to elect officers and draw up contract 
proposals. 

The Local 379 contract covering plant 
employees will expire May 7. 





STRIKE SETTLEMENT OKAY: Voting to end their 81-hour walkout, 
which forced satisfactory offer from Harmony Farms Dairy in Columbus, 
Local 379 members raise their hands to ratify improved two-year pact. 





110 at Big W. 


Va. Florist 


Win 7c Hike in New Pact 


WHEELING, W. Va.—One hundred and ten 


memcers of Local 280 


employed at John Dieckmann & Sons Florists here have won a two-year 
contract that provides 7 cents an hour raises and compary-paid Blue 


Cross coverage, Earl M. Frazier, record- 
ing secretary of the local, reported. 


Twenty other members of the local, 
employed at Valley Camp stores in Tria- 
delphia, Moundsville and Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., also won a two-year contract 
The pact provides a 5'2% wage increasc 
and three days sick.leave each year, or 
three days’ pay if the sick leave is not 
used. 


Negotiating with the Dieckmann firm 
were Local Pres. Paul DiChiazza, Walte: 
Sheperd, Jack Sligar, George Hough and 
Malvin Little, assisted by, Int'l Rep. Er- 
nest Burberg. 


The Valley Camp committee included 
Kate Benko, Edwin Smith, Lillian Kad- 
lic, DiChiazza and Burberg. 


Packinghcuse Workers Strike 
Wilson Sports Goods Firm 


CHICAGO — Production of baseball. 
golf equipment and other sporting goods 
was stopped at the Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., a Wilson Packing Co. subsidiary, by 
a strike called April 4 by the Packing- 
house Workers. 


Nearly 475 members of UPWA Local 
715 walked out to back union efforts to 
secure wage increases and welfare bene- 
fits. The UPWA won an NRLB election 
last September to take the unit away 
from the unaffiliated United Industrial 
Workers, headed by Angelo Incisco. 





Missouri. Lawyers 
Try to Bar Unions 
From Giving Advice 


ST. LOUIS (PAI)—Organized labor 
here is launching a counter attack on a 
move of the Missouri Bar Association de- 
signed to stop trade union representa- 
tives from advising union members on 
matters pertaining to unemployment 
benefits and state accident insurance 
coverage—even when union members re- 
quest the information. 


The -lawyers’ group has filed charges 
against Edward M. Tod, director of Com- 
munity Services for the St. Louis Labor 
Council, which alleges that Tod was il- 
legally practicing law. 


The St. Louis Council has voted to set 
up a defense fund to defend Tod. 


Hearings had been held over a 10-day 
period by a commissioner appointed by 
the Missouri State Supreme Court to list 
charges against Tod. The unionist did 
not receive a red cent for advising union 
members who requested advice on how 


to proceeed to get compensation they 
were entitled to under the state laws and 
when there was absolutely no need to 
employ a lawyer and pay him a fee. 


85 Strike at Ind. Fire Apparatus Firm 


ANDERSON, Ind.—Eighty-five members of Local 
750 have struck the Howe Fire Apparatus Co. here for 
_ improved working conditions, a pension plan and wage 
increases, Int’l Rep. Al Bregnard reported. All mem- 
bers of the local are on the bricks. 

Although the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service has arranged two meetings between the local 





Mobile strike headquarters is parked close to picketline daily. 


and management since the strike began, the company 
has refused to budge toward an agreement. 

Bregnard reported one Howe executive as saying 
that. the company will starve the strikers into submis- 
sion, and the remark had served only to strengthen the 
members’ militancy and determination to carry on 
until the strike is won. 





Local 750 strikers at Howe Fire Apparatus Co. in Anderson, Ind. 
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Ala. Court Throws Out RWDSUer's 10-Year Sentence 


With John Richardson, the other union leader, he was 
accused of having thrown a “bomb” into the yard of ry 
scab Hulen Bibby in November. No damage was done 
by the alleged blast, except for a small hole in the 
ground. 


Although one grand jury ended in a hung jury and 
did not indict Richardson, he faces further grand jury 
action. He too is free on bail. 

“We haven’t won this fight for these two men yet,” 
said Frank Parker, assistant director of the RWDSU’s 
Southern Area, “but at least it looks a whole lot better 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—-Alabama’s highest court has 
thrown out the conviction and ten-year sentence of 
RWDSU member Alexander White on charges that he 
took part in the “bombing” of a scab’s front-yard dur- 
ing a 1958 strike. 


Citing errors in the prosecution’s case, the State 
Court of Appeals returned White’s case to the county 
court here, where he may be tried again. 

“I didn’t do this thing and I never have believed I 
would have to go to prison for something I didn’t _do,” 








White said. Employed at an RWDSU shop, he remains 


free on $10,000 bail. 


White was one of two leaders of a strike at the 
Perfection Matttess Co., which began on Oct. 14, 1958. 


than it did a few months ago. 


“We have every confidence that they will not be 
convicted of something they did not do.” 





Bical Nabe dovs us. 
ALEXANDER WHITE 
10-year sentence thrown out. 



























Talks Open 


for 1,800 








80 
we { Pianters Nut Co.; 
oF 
SUFFOLK, Va. — Local 26 has opened contract negotiations for 1,800 
a members at the giant Planters Nut Co. plant here, Local Pres. Lock J. 
oa Parker announced. 
le- eee The local’s key demands are a $1.25 
siti s — hourly minimum; a 6 cent ; i 
La - SUNSHINE BISCUIT CONTRACT is signed for Local 441 members ,in (O72) contribution to gp x 12¢ Package Won in Atlanta 
. 7 : ‘ e a 
on Birmingham. Shop chairman Paul Sloan and Daniel Williams look pleas- ).,.1tn and welfare plan, now paid by At Steel Firm Cafeteria 
nt ed with 24c package. employees; and establishment of a pen- ATLANTA, Ga—tLocal 315 members 
ia sion plan. employed at the Atlantic Steel Co.’s cafe- 
fe- a The local also seeks classification ad- pg 7" Bets won a 12 cents pack- 
ur am a $ rea own justments for highly-skilled workers, %%° ‘9 4 two-year contract. 

, which the company has so far granted In addition to 5 cents hourly each 
yes @ * * only to foremen, and an improved vaca- Year and 2 cents in insurance coverage 
~ 80 t D W tion. improvements, the cafeteria workers also 
il a al el C ion won a seventh paid holiday, improved 
ry The company, which had the highest seniority procedure and a leave of ab- 
il- ? d profits in its history last year, is stall- cence clause 

DURHAM, N. C. — Contract negotiations between Local 1040 an ing, Int'l Rep. Irving Lebeld, who is edo Z 
Long Meadow Farms, the largest dairy in Durham County, have broken assisting the Local 26 negotiators, re- a renner ng red — Rae 4 the 
set down because of the dairy’s refusal to make an offer worth considering, ported. pr se — dg agg ohowg 
tgs SeperteS 8G SST ep. Creep See “The contract expires at the end of shop Committeewomen Grace Harris, 
ay : , rar April,” Lebold said, “and the company, Gertie Fortson and Ethel Davis, and Int’l 
P The local is the bargaining agent for we ’ 
by Kentucky L abor 80 Long Meadow employees. - —_— fa i ee a a Rep. Guy Dickinson. 
ist ‘ “No serious progress has been made,” we Ate te ee bere a nS gt s ~ 
lid ° Lebold said, adding that a special meet- p — 2.8 Charge Claussen Bakery 
™ Hal $ ote ing has been set for the near future to sible conflict. oi 
a authorize any necessary -defensive ac- “We urge the company to begin seri- Refuses to Bar gain 
ow . tion.” ously negotiations for a peaceful settle- CHARLESTON, S. C.—Negotiations for 
ey On Hum an Rights Although the contract expired at the ment now,” he concluded. 45 members of Local 15A at the Claussen 
nd end of March, it was extended to per- The union has had a contract with Bakery here have broken down and the 
to Sa a continuing negotiations. The local is pyanters the world’s largest peanut com- Union has filed NLRB charges against 
FRANKFORT, Ky.— Organized labor seeking higher — na on of pany, for 20 years. the bakery for refusal to bargain, ac- 
wen 0 sonar sieey % Se eee Se wes di aon a yw “" efits. ad In addition to the workers at Planters a Se) A Be ee 
ease racial tensions in the South, as the a a yore P yn om, aneme ain Saath Gales peeeeiens. coneamin 4b The company has insisted it will give 
Kentucky State Senate overwhelmingly ot bg - ot Morsvest + the local’s Lummis Peanut, Suffolk Peanut and sev- "° W88e or fringe benefit improvements. 
approved a House-passed bill to estab- = eral other companies in this peanut The local won a bargaining election 
- lish a human rights commission to in- The negotiators headed by local Pres. capital of the world. Planters is usually * Year ago. 
vestigate complaints of racial discrim- Merrit Wright, include Bill Pollard and the pattern-setter in peanut plant nego- _Int'l Rep. Larry Larsen is also partic!- 
ne ae Jimmy Terril. tiations. pating in the negotiations. 
“a The measure, actively supported by the 
a Kentucky State AFL-CIO, was approved P . ig e ° 
in the Senate by a vote of 22 to 10, to 140 T D A O 
On make this state the first in the South to at urner S airy in nniston rganize 








create such a commission. 


Sec.-Treas. Sam Ezelle and Legisla- 
tive Chairman Ear] Belleu of the state 
labor body, who worked in both the House 
and Senate for passage of the measure, 
hailed the bill as a “great step forward” 
in labor’s fight for racial equality. 


The bill, sent to Gov. Earl Combs (D) 
for his signature, creates a commission 
of 11 members, appointed by the gover- 
nor. The commission was given a $25,000 
appropriation to carry out its investiga- 
tions of racial discrimination over the 
next two years. 

A House amendment requires the com- 
mission to remain a “forum” through 
which minority groups can seek peaceful 
solutions to racial problems, and express- 
ly forbids the 11-member panel to do 
anything designed to result in “forced in- 
tegration.” ™ 
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Alabama Organizing Drive Booms Ahead 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The membership of the Alabama RWDSU Council, up from 2,800 two years ago to 
5,000 now, just keeps growing. An NLRB petition for a bargaining election has been filed on behalf of 55 sales- 
men at Turner’s Dairy in Anniston, A second petition, for an election among the dairy’s 85 production work- 


ers, will be filed shortly. Heading up the 
campaign was Council Org. Chuck Foster, 
who is in charge of the Council’s fast- 
moving drive in northern Alabama. 


A first contract, providing 4 to 8 cents 
in hourly gains was won for 36 employ- 
ees of the Long-Lewis Hardware Co.'s 
retail division here. Council Org. C. P. 
Daniel headed negotiators. 

With the signing of the contract at 
the retail division here, negotiations con- 
tinue at three of the five other Long- 
Lewis divisions. The four organized 





branches employ 160 members. 
The RWDSU campaign at Long-Lewis, 
where the union lost a long strike eight 


members in the state. 

The Council chalked up a whopping 
24 cents package for 15 members of Lo- 
cal 441 at Birmingham’s Sunshine Bis- 
cult Co. in a two-year agreement signed 
April 7. The contract, which expires 


March 1, 1962, also provides four weeks’ 
vacation after 25 years of service, con- 
dolence pay, jury duty pay and guaran- 
teed hours of work for truck drivers and 
warehousemen at the bakery. 

Shop members won 21 cents in their 
last contract with Sunshine, bringing to- 
tal hourly gains over the four-year span 
to a bright 45~cents. 

Shop chairman Paul Slean and Daniel 
Williams, aided by Council Org. Bill 
Langston, negotiated the agreement. 
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Silverwood's Dair y Settles 
For Three Toronto Units; 
$4.25 Increase Negotiated 


TORONTO, Ont.—Negotiations continue to rack up new gains for hun- 


dreds of RWDSU members in Ontario. 


Intl. Rep. Reekie reported that the members of Local 598 have rati- 





Seek Equality 
In Rates at N. S. 
Eastern Bakeries 


SYDNEY, N.S.—Local 596 is pre- 
paring to negotiate amendments to 
the current contract at Eastern 
Bakeries to equalize wage rates with 
those paid at the St. John’s plant 
of the bakery, it was reported by 
J. D. White, Local 596 business 
agent. 


The local has completed negotiations 
on contract changes with three employ- 
ers here, Eastern Co-op Services, Pro- 
gressive Wholesale and Helm Tavern, 
winning wage increases and fringe bene- 
fits for Nova Scotia RWDSU members. 


At Eastern Bakeries, the employees are 
fighting for the 20 cents hourly differen- 
tial paid to St. John’s workers for equi- 
valent work, a night shift premium, while 
driver-salesmen seek an increase in wages 
and commissions. 


The employees of Davids’ Stores here 
are negotiating for a wage increase and 
a five-day week. 


Other contracts in the area that are 
currently being negotiated are with Sco- 
tia Wholesale, Sydney Co-op Store, Pha- 
len’s Bakery, Lynch’s Bakery, Gordon's 
Food Centre and the Shores Stores at 
Glace Bay. 


At Mason's Ltd. here, the company 
has refused to negotiate with the local 
and conciliation services have been re- 
quested. 


fied an improved two-year agreement 
with three branches of Silverwood’s Dai- 
ries in Toronto. 

The dairy workers won $2.25 weekly, 
retroactive to April 1, and $2 more next 
April. The pact also gives them an im- 
proved vacation schedule, upgrading of 


some workers and a day off for shop- 
ping in December. The workers had 
originally asked for Boxing Day (Dec. 
26) off. 


George Legg and Lois Daugherty head- ~ 


ed the shop committee in the negotia- 
tions, 


Ontario’s smallest RWDSU unit, the 14- 
member Maple Dairy unit in Woodstock, 
won a $3 weekly pay boost and improv- 
ed grievance procedures in a one-year 
contract, according to Int’l Rep. Don 
Collins. 


The unit, part of Local 440, has long 
had a contract with the dairy. 


35 Gain Boosts in Pact 


Thirty-five caretakers and firemen 
employed by the Windsor Separate School 
Board have secured a one-year pact, re- 
troactive to Jan. 1, that provides a $3 
weekly wage raise and improved work- 
ing conditions. Collins headed the nego- 
tiations, assisted by Local 519 Pres. James 
Bradd. 


At Lindsay, Local 440 has opened nego- 
tiations for 30 employees with Fee Mo- 
tors Ltd., a Chevrolet dealer and re- 
pair shop there, Int’l Rep. Walt Kensit 
said. 


The union has applied to the Ontario 
Labor Relations Board for certification 
rights for 15 employees of Tony’s Re- 
freshment Services, an Oshawa cater- 
ing and vending firm. The workers are 
drivers who deliver to auto plants, or- 
ganized by the UAW. 


One UAW member asked a driver if he 
was organized, and when the driver said 
no, UAW Local 222 got word of it and 
passed it along to Reekie. Tony’s drivers 
are organized now. 


Automobile touring season is on again for many Canadians and U. S. 





citizens who enjoy natural beauties of Canada. Here tourists are shown at 

Waterton Lakes National Park, one of many areas where special facilities 

have been developed for campers. For additional information on this and 

other fine vacation sites, write to Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Strike for First Contract 
At Cranes in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Members of Local 535 struck the local warehouse 
of Crane Ltd., manufacturers of bathtubs, plumbing fixtures and piping, 
on March 31 after the company rejected a conciliation board report. 


Local Pres. James F. Mason reported 
that the local, certified by the provincial 
labor relations board last June, has been 
trying to get its first contract ever since. 


The conciliation board report suggest- 
ed a $30 monthly wage boost, but the 
company turned it down and offered $15. 
The Crane workers unanimously rejected 
the company’s offer and voted to strike. 


The Local 535 members fill orders and 
ship Crane products throughout’ the 
province. ‘ 


The strike is receiving strong support 
from all unions in the area, and some of 
the Crane office employees have joined 
the. picket line. 


The RWDSU strike trailer has been 
set up near the ~plant to provide coffee 
and soup for pickets, who are led by 
picket captain Ernie Spannier. 


McDonald Asks a Fair Labor Bill for N. S. 


HALIFAX, N.S.—A labor-backed bill that would amend Nova Scotia’s Trade Union Act to permit an elec- 
tive union shop and a fair labor practices authority h as been introduced in the provincial legislature by Mi- 
chael J. McDonald, member for Cape Breton Centre and a business agent of the RWDSU’s Local 596. 


McDonald is the lone Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation member in 
the Nova Scotia House of Assembly. 


The bill is under consideration by the 
legislature’s Law Amendments Commit- 
tee. The Trade Union Act, which Mc- 
Donald would amend, has had only sev- 
eral minor changes incorporated into it 
since its passage in 1937. 

“If passed it can be the best boost that 
organized labor has had in a long time,” 
said J. D. White, Local 596 business 
agent, “and the best legislation any- 
where in Canada.” 

McDonald’s bill has the strong sup- 
port of the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labor, which called all local -union rep- 
resentatives here to present the federa- 
tion’s case to members of the Conserva- 
tive government. At a public hearing on 
the bill, Ed Johnston, president of the 
federation, presented a brief supporting 
the bill, and several leading provincial 
unionists spoke in its favor. 

Opposition to the bill has come from 
the Canadian Manufacturing Association, 
the Halifax Board of Trade and some 
industrialists. 





Aiding Nova Scotia Federation of Labour’s drive for. Trade Union Act 


amendments are Local 596’s Michael MacDonald (r.), only CCF member 
in the provincial parliament, who introduced the labor-backed bill ,and 
Int'l Rep. John Lynk, a vice president of the provincial labor federation. 








80 at Weston's 
Gain 8 to 10c 
In Kitchener Pact 


KITCHENER, Ont.—Fighty members 
of Local 461 employed at Weston’s 
Bakeries here have won hourly increas- 
es of 8 to 10 cents, an increased night 
shift premium and fringe benefit im- 
provements in an 18-month contract, 
Int’l Rep. Al Gleason reported. 


The agreement was reached with the 
aid of a conciliation officer. 


The new contract provides that all 
male employees will get a 10 cents boost 
and female employees 8 cents. Drivers 
will get a $4.50 weekly increase and, in 
lieu of the five-day week, two weeks’ 
vacation in the spring and in the fall 
in addition to their annual vacation. 


Negotiating for the workers were R. 
Polzin, Marie Moore, M. Ireland, Haroid 
Dufton and Gleason. 


Negotiations for 40 Weston’s salesmen 
have bogged down and a conciliation 
officer has been called in, Gleason said. 
A meeting is set for May 2. 


Local 461 also opened negotiations in 
Lindsay for employees of two Trent 
Valley bakeries. 


Ontario Enacts 
New Labor Law 


TORONTO (CPA)—The amendments 
to the Ontario Labor Relations Act as 
put forward by the Conservative gov- 
ernment have passed the committee stage 
and final reading over the strenuous 
opposition of CCF members supported 
by the Liberals. 

The Ontario Federation of Labor has 
issued a list of 15 points in which the 
amended Act is either deficient or ob- 
jectionable. Harry Simon, regional di- 
rector of organization of the Canadian 
Labor Congress, believes the amended 
Act definitely poses a new threat to 
organized labor’s rights. 

In a final effort to improve the worst 
sections of the Act, the CCF moved nine 
amendments—seven of which were sup- 
ported by the Liberals who moved none 
themselves—but all of them were voted 
down by the Tory majority. 
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By MILTON J. NADWORNY 

Reports from the southeastern states that lack of skilled work- 
ers is proving an important factor in slowing industrialization of 
these states may well be timely warning on the future expansion 
of this region. It indicates that a basic reorientation of economic 
philosophy is required to match the higher wages and healthier 
labor-management policies of the rapidly-growing industrial states, 
such as California, with which the South is competing for indus- 
trial development. 

In North Carolina the state has begun a costly technical train- 
ing program. William R. Henderson, administrator of the state’s 
industrial recruiting office, said recently, “We’ve lost many indus- 
tries because of the lack of skilled labor.” However, if these work- 
ers, when trained, join the migration to other states where they 
can obtain higher wages and more favorable working conditions, 
then this effort is wasted since it does not get at the roots of the 
problem. 

Some major industrial firms seeking new locations have passed 
up the southern states, while many of those which have located 
there are being hamvered in their operations by an increasingly 
acute shortage of skilled labor. There is preponderant evidence 
that (1) needed workers have migrated from the South to indus- 
trial areas where employment opportunities are much more at- 
tractive, and (2) replacements are not being attracted into the 
region by existing conditions of empvloyment. 

For a number of years the southeastern states have sought 
to induce industry to locate within their borders by’ maintaining 
a low wage economy. The basis of this philosonhy has been that 
industries couldincrease their vrofits bv manufacturing vroducts 
under a low wage structure and sell at high prices in other areas 
of the nation where consumer purchasing power was bolstered by 
higher wages. 

At the same time, there was an attemot to verpetuate this low 
wage economy through the enactment of restrictive anti-labor 
legislation, tynvified by the so-called “right-to-work” laws. whose 
aim is to weaken existing unions and to make it more difficult 
to organize effective labor organizations. The nresence of strong 
labor unions is ordinarily equated with relatively high wages. 

The important question which the southern states, individually 
and collectively, must now consider is whether. in fact, this eco- 
nomic vhilosophv has vroved to be short-sichted,’and is actually 
working against the industrial expansion and growth of the-South. 


Why Workers Migrate to Northern States 

If the workers of an area, state or region continually migrate 
to other states and areas, then employment opportunities obviously 
are greater in the states to which they move than in the states of 
their origin. Speaking of this movement, much of it from southern 
states, in his paper, “Migration of the Nation’s Population—Its 
Size, Nature and Causes,” Ewan Clague, of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, stated: 

“During a single year, more than 10 million persons move... . 
The search for. better employment opportunities is a major force 
behind this migration.” 

These “better employment opportunities” to most workers, 
especially those with skills, ordinarily mean higher wages and the 
right of membership in strong and responsible trade unions whose 
right of collective bargaining with management is not restricted 
by “right-to-work” laws and anti-labor community attitudes. 

The outward flow of workers from the southern states might 
well arouse the concern of all in this region who are interested in 
its future development. Using Census Bureau reports for a ‘single 
year as an illustration, Clague underlined the importance of this 
problem as follows: 

“Between April 1953 and April 1954, 10 million persons moved 
their place of residence from one county to another. Five million 
of these persons moved to a different state. About half of the in- 
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“I’ve got a monkey on my back” is the phrase that 
dope addicts use to describe their addiction to nar- 
cotics which leads to their destruction as individuals. 
This article describes a different form of addiction: 
the stubborn belief of reactionary forces in the South 
in a low-wage, anti-union policy. Here is the proof 
of how this policy can lead the South to economic 
destruction. 


terstate migration represented a movement from one of the four 
major geographic regions to another. 

“The largest outflow was from the predominantly agricultural 
South. More than a million persons moved from the southern states 
to states in other regions. About 650,000 persons left states in the 
North Central regions for other parts of the country. In the inter- 
change of regions, the South attracted a substantial number, but 
on the balance lost 400,000 persons. The West, on the other hand, 
gained about 275,000 persons, and the North Central states about 
175,000. :.. 

“It is fair to say that job-changing was the most important 
influence affecting this movement, particularly the shifts from 
one state to another.” 

In seeking the reasons for the continuing exodus of members 
of the labor force from the Southeast, it is pertinent to examine 
the disparity in the wage levels of the states of this region and 
states elsewhere which are enjoying rapid industrial and popula- 
tion growth. The most dynamic of these is California, which led 
the nation in the population increase with a gain of 3,698,000 from 
1950 to July 1, 1958. 


*Right-to-Work’ States Lowest in Wages 


The national average weekly wage of workers in manufactur- 
ing in November 1959 was $88.98 (Employment and Earnings, United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, January 
1960). In California, a state where voters in November 1958 re- 
jected the “right-to-work” law proposal by almost a million votes, 
the average weekly wage in manufacturing in November 1959 was 
$101.63, well above the national average. 

By comparison, the average weekly wage in manufacturing in 
North Carolina, a “right-to-work” state, was $62.93. Without ex- 
ception, the states of the Southeast year after year continue to 
remain well below the national average of weekly wages. Average 
weekly wages in other southeastern states which have “right-to- 
work” laws were: Alabama $71.37; Georgia $63.76; Mississippi 
$60.35; South Carolina $62.88; Tennessee $72.32; and Virginia $69.60. 

As a matter of fact, average weekly earnings in manufactur- 
ing in these “right-to-work” states was about $14 below the na- 
tional average in 1950: by November 1959, the differential was 
almost $22 per week (Employment and Earnings, June 1956, and 
January 1960). : 

“Right-to-work” advocates have been proved wrong on an- 
other count, namely, that such laws would curtail strikes. Indeed, 
the contrary has proved true in states which have embraced these 
laws. Instead of promoting industrial peace, as promised, such 
legislation has increased industrial strife. . 

The study of the effect of “right-to-work” laws in 11 states, 
including the Southeast, by Daniel H. Pollitt, associate professor of 
law at the University of North Carolina (Right to Work Law Issues: 
An Evidentiary Approach), shows that work stoppages in these 
“right-to-work” areas from 1947 through 1954 increased relative 
to the nation as a whole. 

There are other factors which contribute to the migration of 
workers from one region to arother. The New England states have 
suffered losses from these contributory factors. Nevertheless, basic 
causes for the great migratory movement from the Southeast ap- 
pear to be centered in the-_philosophy of low wages and restrictive 
legis'ntion which tends to perpetuate a substandard economy. 

The subject is under intensive study in Vermont and other 
states of the New England region because of proposals to enact 
“right-to-work” laws there. There is little doubt that such legis- 
lation would cause a serious weakening of the New England econ- 
omy. 

It takes time for economic movements to crystallize and for 
the general public to become clearly aware of,them. In this year 
of a national election, the continued flight of workers to regions 
with superior job opportunities suggests that if workers’ economic 
“votes” can be counted, the southeastern states, and, indeed, the 
total group of “right-to-work” states, may well be losing an im- 
portant election. 
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T HE seven-year-old son of a U.S. diplomat 
was thrilled when his family, on a foreign as- 
signment, moved next door to a real, live prince. 


The disillusionment came when the boy met 
his new neighbor. The prince, it turned out, was 
old and bald—and divorced. There was no gold- 
en-haired princess, no white charger, and the 
pair obviously had not “lived happily ever after.” 


Suddenly, the books he had read, the roman- 
tic stories he had heard, were all lies. 


The boy’s faith was no more ill-founded than 
the expectations of many of today’s soon-to- 
be-wed young people. 


The happy ending is American folklore. Boy 
meets girl. Boy gets girl. And who is to warn 
the starry-eyed youngster against the marriage 
pitfalls that lie before him? 


Nelson N. Foote, noted sociologist, points out 
that we are a marriage-minded nation. Our 
marriage rate is high. We expect happiness in 
marriage. 

According to the research of Dr. Lewis Ter- 
man, the most happily married couples are those 
who can say: 


1. We are good companiens and have very few 
conflicts. 


2. We always resolve our disagreements by 
mutual adjustment. 


3. We find little or nothing in marriage to 
complain of. 


4. We don’t regret the choice we made, and 
we would choose each other again. 


5. We consider our marriage to be definitely 
happier than the average. 


No Formula for Wedded Bliss 


Yet what happens, especially to our most 
marriage- minded group? Forty-seven per cent 
of all brides this year will be under 19. One- 
third of all teenage marriages, in which the 
girls are under 20, end in divorce. 


Is there any formula for a happy marriage? 
Are you mature enough for marriage? 

There’s no pat answer—each couple is an in- 
dividual case. And our dynamic society is con- 
stantly changing. But a recent booklet by mar- 
riage counselor David R. Mace, published by the 
non-profit Public Affairs Committee, suggests 


some conditions that are almost always pres- | 


ent in, successful marriages. 


@ Reasonable expectations. Too many young 
people have a highly romantic idea of married 
life as a state of heavenly bliss that goes on ef- 
fortlessly for ever and ever. A real-life flesh- 
and-blood relationship between two ordinary 
mortals just won’t stand up to that sort of ex- 
pectation. So if you think of marriage as a sort 
of magic wand that is going to solve all your 
personal problems, you are doomed to failure 
from the start. 


@ A happy childhood. Generally speaking, a 
mate who is kind, considerate and dependable 
comes from a happy home. 


@ Trust and confidence. Many young couples, 
spoiled by indulgent parents, are inclined to 
throw in the towel at the first differences that 
arise. Compatibility—harmony between person- 
alities—is a basic ingredient in the successful 
marriage. 


© Good sexual adjustment. Forget what you’ve 
read in books and seen in the movies. Good sex- 
ual adjustment, says Dr. Mace, is “the ability 
of two people to give and receive love and af- 
fection through all kinds of bodily expressions 
that are free from guilt, fear and shame. 


“It means outgoing warmth and freedom in 
the whole range of your feelings. . . the capac- 
ity to enjoy the intimacy of belonging to an- 
other’ completely and to be glad to meet the 
other’s needs.” 


Married love is much more than sex attrac- 
tion. It includes the desire to cherish, help, and 
care for the one you love. The willingness to 











What 

Makes a 
Marriage 
Succeed? 


New pamphlet lists ingredients that . 


lead to marital happiness, things to 
look for in choosing a mate. 


make sacrifices and acquire a “we feeling” are 
at the heart of a good marriage. 


One New York social worker believes many 
teen marriages are not so much spurred by 
young people’s sex-drives (a popular miscon- 
ception), as to win independency from parents. 
The desire for independence is natural and nor- 
mal, but it does not in itself make for a happy 


marriage. 


Are you rebelling? Or are you planning a 
sound future when you think of marriage? 


Some people are better marriage prospects 
than others. From accumulated study and ex- 
perience, a picture can be drawn of the person 
likely to be happy in marriage. 


He (or she) is cooperative. He works well with 
people in authority. He is kind toward his infer- 
iors, ready to help anyone in need. 


He is friendly . . . treats members of the op- 
posite sex as equals. He is at ease with people, 
generally. 


An unsatisfactory marriage partner, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lewis Terman, is one who feels infer- 
ior, tends to be “bossy,” doesn’t like taking on 
obligations, is a bad loser in a controversy. 


To deeply care for another person involves 
a sensitivity to the needs and desires of that in- 
dividual. Adaptability is essential, but more im- 
portant is the willingness to change an attitude, 
if necessary—out of respect for the feelings of 
your marriage partner. 


A regard for the other’s privacy and individ- 
uality is also present in a successful marriage. 
Unity, more than union, is the real aim of mar- 
riage. 


Do children bring increased happiness to a 
marriage? If a marriage bond is a strong one, 
children will further strengthen it. If it is weak 
and insecure, parenthood is likely to aggravate 
the difficulties. 


Children Must Be Wanted 


When married people have the right approach 
to parenthood, it increases their happiness for 
two reasons. First, it binds them more closely 
together in a common task. Here is a great, 
solemn responsibility which they both fully 
share. The child is their joint production. Both 
have put something of their very selves. into 
creating him. And it is now their joint task to 
guard and guide him through childhood and 
youth until he can go out into the world to live 
his own life. To a loving couple, standing to- 
gether beside the cot of their adored child, there 
comes a deep feeling that in this experience 
they have reached the peak of happiness: ‘ 


At the same time, parenthood turns their 
lives outward, away from themselves. One of 
the deepest truths about happiness is that it 
comes most often not to those who pursue it 
for its own sake, but to those who forget them- 
selves in service to others. The devotion of 
parents to their children lifts them to a new 
nobility and dignity. 


In every land and every age, husbands and 
wives have toiled and sacrificed, planned and 
struggled, to give their utmost for their chil- 
dren’s welfare. They have not done this with 
any conscious thought of seeking happiness. Yet 
they have found that this shared endeayor has 
linked their hearts together in a deep experience 
of loving fulfillment. 


In any case, children represent a searching 
test of the soundness of a marriage, Happiness 
comes not to those who pursue it, but to those 
who can forget themselves in service to others. 
Parenthood provides just such an avenue for 
husband and wife to travel together. 


For more information on success in marriage, 
send 25c to the non-profit Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New 
York, for their pamphlet called “What Makes 
A Marriage Happy?” 
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What Native Africans Face 





in Worlds Worst Police State 





Background to Violence in South 


The roots of the current upheaval in South Africa go deep into that 
nation’s past. Bloodshed and violence are the fruits of the government’s 
racist “apartheid” policy, under which 9 million Africans are completely 
dominated by 2%: million whites. Reprinted below from the London Times 
are some observations on the causes of the current struggle by one of 
the world’s foremost reporters 


By REBECCA WEST 


At the end of March, after I haa spent three months in travelling 
about the Union of South Africa, I went to stay in one of the pleasantest 
houses in the pleasant suburbs of Johannesburg. It was white and spa- 
cious, built in the Cape Dutch style, which is baroque made homely for 


colonial use. 


But there was no ease within it. The people who lived in this house were on 
edge, because they could not let their appreciation of the good things they and 
their families had earned weaken their recognition that fortune had come to them 
in an area where all white men and women are undischarged moral bankrupts. 
Both husband and wife had felt since childhood that they themselves were degraded 
by the discrimination which made the Africans around them semi-slaves, and 
they had been revolted by the Nationalist Government’s policy of apartheid, which 
has been working to change that semi-slavery into total slavery. 


After dinner on the night of March 21, my host and hostess were visited by 
two friends whose lives follow the same pattern as theirs of constant non-political 
resistance to anti-Africanism. 


The news had come in that as a result of African protest against the Pass Laws 
there had been riots in the African townships outside Vereeniging and Capetown, 
and that over sixty Africans had been killed and over 250 had been wounded. We 
all five felt the peculiar disgust which is aroused by news of the violent death of 
people of a sort we know well. 


All the servants in this house were African. They who waited on us were 
of the same blood as the people whom policemen of our blood had shot down. And 
those Africans had been killed because they were protesting against the Pass Laws, 
which all intelligent white people know to be ill-conceived, incompetently framed 
and dishonestly administered. ° 


Only natural slaves would have submitted to them, and the African is not that. 
He is only a man who has had the bad luck to meet a number of people who are 
natural slave-owners. 


¢ * * 
The situation can be grasped tf we turn our minds back to Johannesburg, to 


the centre of the city. Seventy years ago it did not exist. After the discovery of gold 
at Langlaagte a compact mining town was built on the Rand, which is a hump of 


‘rock 6,000 feet above the distant sea. As time went on, the well-to-do went out to 


live in the suburbs which today make this one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world, but the business was still transacted on the Rand, and a commercial modern 
city arose. 


The African is essential to South African industry. But in other spheres he is 
not so easily absorbed. In 1927 the native population of Johannesburg numbered 
under 137,000; by 1946 it numbered nearly 400,000, and there were less than 10,000 
houses for them. 


The African’s own improvisations to meet the lack aroused not unreasonable 
horror. Wherever he could find a plot of ground he slapped up four sheets of cor- 
rugated iron as walls and put a fifth on top as a roof, knocked a hole in it for a 
chimney, and proceeded to make the thing his home. But he imbued the places with 
his own vitality; they even acquired some glamour in the eyes of the whites. These 
shanty-towns still flourish round Johannesburg, infested with the gangs of thieves 
and prostitutes and murderers who are known as the “‘tsotsis.” 


Yet numbers of highly respectable Africans manage to live in the interstices 
between these networks of vice. It is-a foolish thing for a person not a known social 
worker to walk through such a township even in the daylight; he can be coshed 
and. robbed and stripped, Yet an open door will suddenly show a room kept spotless 
by some miracle-working housewife, and children reared there have been known 
to emerge to prosperity and even fame. 
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Africa 


Thousands of Africans live in municipal housing developments which are called 
townships and locations, and it is there that the disturbances which followed the 
tragedy of Sharpeville took place. They are spoken of with contempt in South Africa 
which is a pity. They actually represent a considerable achievement by the muni- 
cipal and government departments which have created them. Those outside Johan- 
nesburg have some defects. They are not beautiful; they sprawl southwards for ten 
or fifteen miles, for the reason that they had to start beyond already sprawling 
suburbs built by whites, and much of the vacant land which would have been handy 
is bespoken for industrial and mineral developments. 


This means that the Africans have to pay high fares for tedious journeys by 
bus and train. In distant townships the Africans have to queue up from five o’clock 
to get to work at eight. 


e . o 


The life of an urban African was bound to be hard. The Pass Law system was 
therefore not only an interference with liberty. If it had been that, one might have 
tolerated it, for obviously it would be a convenience to all parties concerned if 
Africans, who have a low literacy rate—only 47 per cent of the men and 57 per 
cent of the women in the urban areas can read and write—Carried some means of 
identification. 


But it was the means of enforcing a detestable set of regulations on the African 
which cut at his fundamental rights to earn a living and live with his family. 


But that is only the beginning of the restrictions, No African can get a house 
in a township unless he has been born in that particular urban area, and has lived 
there ever since, or has been employed by one employer in that urban area for ten 
years, or has lived there with a permit for previous fifteen years. 


Imagine that a section of the British people, amounting to two-thirds of the 
whole population and without private means, were forbidden to have houses within 
working distance of any town, unless they had been born in the district, or had 
been working there in the service of one employer for ten years, or had lived in the 
district for the previous fifteen years. 


Imagine that the persons who satisfied these conditions were obliged to live 
in certain houses and no others, sealed off from the rest of the population, and 
could be expelled from these houses if they ever lost their jobs and remained un- 
employed for three days. 


Add to this feat of fancy that any man who failed to report that he was un- 
employed, for fear of being evicted, had thereby committed an offence, and might 
be arrested by the police and given a choice between appearing in court or accept- 
ing employment in some distant farm, which would be subject to only the sketchiest 
supervision. . 


Convictions under the pass laws and other controls on freedom of movement 
amounted in 1957 to 365,000. This does not include a number of people who ad- 
mitted guilt on arrest and were dealt with by summary process. Over 1,000 Africans 
a day were convicted of offences which were not offences when committed by a white 
man. These are terrifying figures considering that most of the convicted persons 
must have been urban Africans, and these number only 2,600,000, including women 
and children. 


~ - * 

But everything was changing, even the speed of change. In January the South 
Africans had greeted travellers with the words, “We will have to face trouble in 
ten years.” “Or we might,” they added towards the middle of February, “get it in 
five.” 

By March there was talk of a year. Now optimists spoke of weeks, pessimists 
of days. But what was it that was going to happen in weeks or days? One could 
not name any but the grosser fears which were current, but our other fears remained 
vague, 

And soon it came, as a paragraph in the morning paper, the revelation of what 
was happening to us. A State of Emergency had been proclaimed, and now, when 
people were arrested, it was an offence to make public their names. 


The peculiar character of our depression was now explained. For the Union of 
South Africa, which had been sick but living, now lay dead. It might live again, 
but for the present it was a Police State; and that is the name given to the corpse 


of a State. 
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Sees Castro Traitor 
To Cuban Revolution 


To the Editor: 

I do not share Delizabeth Misas’ en- : 
thusiasm for the Castro government. The , 
truth about the Cuban situation has be- ! 
come abundantly clear, with President 5 
Eisenhower finally indicating what Cas- ® 
tro really is—a traitor to the ideals ofs 
the Cuban revolution. . 

' 


It is true that new industries are being 5 
built in Cuba, but only over the needless . 
destruction of ones that always provided 5 
work even: in spite of the Batista regime. H 
Of the new ones, how many will actually s 
constitute a source of economic security? § 
The Castro government seems to bes 
breaking all the proven and accepted § 
economic laws which are conducive to! 
stability. 


Delizabeth Misas quotes “tourists” as 
endorsing the progress of Castro. Of what 
value are the opinions of tourists? Even 
if there are many, the opinions have to 
be judged on merits and not numbers. 


The beggar situation has not been ! 
eliminated completely, indeed, new ones s 
have been created. However, any steps § 
in the direction of obliging the physical- 8 
ly able, professional beggars to work is § 
a step in the right direction. 


Fidel is not the inventor of charity. 
Her letter denotes forgetfulness of Cuba’s 
past history. 


As far as we know many people 8 


continue to live in substandard housing , 
and will continue to do so. Private enter- § 
prise has always been responsible for , 
more building than government agencies. 
Castro-sponsored building is financed 
with the savings of Cuban citizens fol- 
lowing a policy of cconomic self-canni- 
balism. 


What industries have been bombed by 
American-based planes? Strange, not 
even Castro has reported a casualty. 


There has been some limited progress 8 
in Cuba since the revolution, but at what § 
price! How can anyone urge support of ! 
a government that is making great efforts H 
to eradicate democratic principles and & 
concepts of liberty and replacing them 5 
with communistic ideology? 


Castro has divided Cuban labor from 
its international affiliation with AFL- 
CIO and has created a new communistic 
front to attack us as a nation. 


Organized labor should view with H 
alarm the irresponsible action of a gov- 
ernment bent on creating a police state ' 
fifty miles from our own territorial wa- 
ters. 


JOSEPH CAMPION 
Narberth, Pa. 





Favors Unionists 
Visiting Cuba 


To the Editor: 

I read with great interest the letter 
of Brother Price in the April 10 Record. 
I myself had the same thoughts and 
Brother Price took the words right out 
of my mouth. 


I also feel that it is in the interest ! 
of all the members of our union to know 
what is going on in Cuba. I would like 
to propose two things. - 


delegations between our union and the 
unions of Cuba. 

2—Our union should try to arrange 
a low cost tour of Cuba for our mem- 
bers. 

I am sure that the members of our 


to help us get_the cheapest pos- 
rates. I for one would go on such 
a tour. Well, how about it? 
WILLIAM FINKELSTEIN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 4 





' Hangmen Seen Needed 


Says Union Members 
Don’t Shirk on Job 


To the Editor: 

I read the letter to the Editor 
titled “Job Shirkers Seen Hurting 
ers” (“Record” of March 27, in 
reader Katia Spelotti hit at workers w 
are “irresponsible and lazy ... and 
the union as a shield,” and concl 
with: “Let every union member be a 
conscientious worker and stay on his job 
depending on his own merits.” 


The Credit department and Collec- 
tion department at Stern’s are always 
on the job, almost like minute men. They 
are always tired out at 5:30 or 6 p.m. 
The tension that these clerks are cons- 
tantly under may freeze their speech 
but never the quota. » 


es 


; } hs, 


: 


$ 
People who are busy hardly notice § 
those that are not, unless they are ap- 8 
pointed to be observers. As far as 
“merits” are concerned, we do not have § 
a computer machine that weighs out the } 
quota per person, intention or ability. # 
Therefore, if this is a personal] sting on, 
the part of the writer, it should be taken # 
up with the union’s Grievance Commit- 
tee. 
BETTY MORNONE 
New York City 


More Gas Chambers, 





To the Editor: 

You ask for a brief discussion on cap- 
ital punishment, how could such a vital 
subject be brief? 


I for one am one hundred percent for § 
“an eye for an eye,” etc. How would you # 


and lots of others feel if one in your fam- , 
ily happened to be shot up by a trigger § 
slap-happy bum in a stick-up for a few, 
lousy dollars? What should be done with : 
a murderer like that? Put him in a re- 4, 
form school for a year or two to learn § 
better ways of killing: so as not to bes 
caught again? , ; 

' 


What would any reader do if his sister 
was put through the ordeal that Chess- ! 
man did with that poor girl? I think if, 
he was a man he would take the law in . 
his own hands and kill him, instead of 5 
having pity for his poor home and up- § 
bringing, which in the first place hads 
nothing to do with teaching him how to} 
use a gun, or mistreat human beings, es- 
pecially women. 


The dog Chessman does not happen tos 
be the object. Mainly it’s all murderers, } 
especially baby kidnappers for ransom 8 
who collect and then still kill, or dope § 
fiends who walk into a drug store and & 
kill for a few stinking dollars. I think § 
the world could well get along without 8 
that kind. 


And furthermore, they are not crazy, 
or idiots, for they know enough not to } 
kill or rape anyone in their family, or § 
even take their own lives. 4 


As murders increase let society also § 
increase the electric chairs and hang- 
man’s ropes—and let’s forget about all 
the pity for the poor murderer. 

SAM LIPPMAN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Capital Punishment 
‘Makes Us Criminals’ 


To the Editor: 

To your Bible-quoting readers R. J. 
Hazlett of St. Joseph, Mo., and Sulamith 
Sokolsky of the Bronx (who favor capital 
punishment), I would suggest their read- 
ing Albert Camus’ “Reflections on the 
Guillotine” published by the Evergreen 
Review. Though there is much else in 
the magazine they may not like or ap- 
prove, still I think the particular ar- 
ticle mentioned bears reading with close 
attention by anyone who has ever given 
any thought to the ritual of lawful ex- 

















§ criminals of us all, no matter what argu- 


® To the Editor: 


: On South’s ‘Sit-Ins’ 


F 
gees 


The statement by 8S. Sokolsky that ! 
“This (meaning, I take it, the idea thats 
the taking of a life demands a life in re- § 
turn) usually has to do with the laws of 8 
any land .. .” is not, in fact, borne out; § 
for most countries more civilized than! 
ourg have done away with the useless 5 
spectre of capital punishment. Anyway, ' 
the idea of capital punisiument ts that it, 
is to be an example, a deterrent to the ! 
criminal. 8S. Sokolsky ‘(without knowing 1 
it) asks solely for retribution, the giving ! 
of an eye for the taking of an eye. Fors 
this, there is no justification. 


. One can find quotes to support almost , 
anything in both the Old and the New! 


Testaments. Both Hazlett and Sokolsky a 
have had at least a smattering of the ® 
Bible; even if they read it thoroughly, e 
they have completely missed the idea of § 
Christian charity. Most of us no longer 8 
know what “Christian” means; most of | 
us have no idea of the meaning of# 
“charity.” It does not mean excusing the , 
inexcusable nor coddling the criminal. § 
What it does mean is using reason ing 
dealing with a problem. Only today has ® 
charity become a term of sentimental im- 
maturity. 


The point is, does capital punishment 
stop crime or lessen the incidence of 
crime? All that Hazlett and Sokolsky 
have offered us is an insight into their 
method of not reasoning. Nothing has, 
been solved by their Bible-quoting nor by : 
their categorical, inconclusive statements. s 
If Chessman dies (in my mind), it makes § 


ments we find to extenuate our guilt. 


CHRISTOPHER PERRET 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Innocent Have Been 
‘Framed, Executed’ 


I notice the discussion in The Record 
of the issue of capital punishment. 


Many views have been expressed, pro 
and con, on many aspects of the question. 8 
However, I should like to plead just one } 
potent reason for doing away with cap- % 
ital punishment: namely, that innocent 5 
people have been framed and executed— 
and they can never be brought back nor 5 
any restitution made to their loved ones. 

Therefore, I plead for the abolishment s 
of capital punishment. 

RUBIN LISHINSKY 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Hits Truman Stand 





To the Editor: 
Harry Truman is beginning to sound 
like Herbert Hoover. 
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apartment at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
But we never thought that Harry Tru- 
man, the man who as commander-in- 
chief of the United States Army sim- 
ply and quietly ended segregation in the 
army in 1950, would be on the side of 
the segregationists. 


Mr. Truman’s statement that if he was 
a southern storekeeper he would throw 
the sit-in people out has a legalistic ring. 
Property rights are important, sure. But 
the rights of Negroes to legal equality 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States (which Truman upheld 
and defended through a long career in 
public service) are just as legal as store- 
keepers’ property rights. And they are a 
lot more important to the future of 
American democracy, 


The Southern whites’ property rights 


® will be secure only when Negroes 


throughout the country ‘and including in 

New York) have full legal equality. 
LEROY STREETER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Low-Paying Chains 
‘Shame and Disgrace’ 


To the Editor: 

I am a five-and-dime store saleslady 
in upstate New York. I am not a mem- 
ber of your union, ‘in fact, I do not be- 
long to any union) but I happened to 
see a copy of your newspaper, the RWDSU 





s Record, and I was very much interested 


to read about what you are doing on the 


8 minimum wage. 


Working in a variety chain store, I 
can very much appreciate the statement 
that your member from Alabama made 


s to the members of Congress. I know from 


experience what it means to work for 


® 60 and 70 cents an hour, because that 


was the kind of money I was earning 
not long ago right here in New York 
State. 


It happens that I am now making $1 
an hour, because that is the legal mini- 
mum wage in the state. But I know very 
well that if there was no state law for 
$1 an hour, my company would not be 
paying me that much. In fact, I was only 
raised to 90 cents an hour when the law 
said I had to be, and again to $1 an hour 
when the $1 went into effect. 


I think it’s a shame and a disgrace 
that any big company in this day and 
age should be allowed to get away with 
paying its employees less than a living 
wage. And the worst of it is that these 
big companies, like the one I work for, 
pay different wages in different states. 
They always pay as little as they can 
get away with. But the funny thing is 
that the customer pays exactly the same 
for merehandise in Alabama (or even 
more) in one of these chain stores as he 
does in New York where the wages are 
so much higher. 


That is why I am in favor of passing 
a national law on minimum wages that 
will cover store employees. And I am also 
in favor of making sure that we employ- 
ees get time and one-half for overtime 
as that other lady from Indiana said, 


I hope you will keep up the good work. 

I am going to write to my Congressman 

as you suggested and I wish others would 
do the same. 

NAME WITHHELD 


Argues TV Is ‘Menace’ 
To American Youth 


* 
To the Editor: 

It seems to me that the Record, with 
its frequent features candidly describ- 
ing many of our so-called American in- 
stitutions as founded on so much clay, 
has neglected comment on television, an 
institution with a shaky foundation in- 
deed. Instead of advancing civilization 
beyond its years, as claimed by its men- 
tors, the menace television has retarded 





® our children’s and even our own mental 


growth. 


Personally I believe TV to be a mene 
ace, a hindrance to our young people’s 
development, a numbing of our own in- 
tellects, and worse, a worthless time-con- 
sumer. Instead of being used as a sup- 
plement to our entertainment, education, 
and cultural enlightenment, it is being 
employed as a poor substitute. 


It is a frightening thing when a 21” 
screen can deaden the initiative of a 
large part of our population. If we can’t 
control our TV sets, why not chuck them 
all and go back to getting our knowledge 
and’ entertainment first hand. Remem- 
ber (for the millionth time, but still 
true) Abe Lincoln in his log cabin. 

ZELDA FREEMAN 
New York City 
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By CHARLES MICHAELSON 


If one of the richest men in America could 
run the country exactly as he saw fit, what kind 
of government would we have? 


We don’t have to guess at the answer, because 
H. L. Hunt, the Texas oilman who is estimated 
to be worth about a billion (yes, a billion) dollars, 
has obligingly written a novel in which he speils 
out his idea about how to run a country. The 
novel, entitled “Alpaca,” which is the name Mr. 
Hunt has given to his imaginary nation, is an 
absolutely horrible book. It’s badly written, bad- 
ly constructed and worthless in every way—ex- 
cept for what it tells about the political, social 
and economic views of its author. In that respect, 
it’s a most revealing document because of what 
it tells about Mr. Hunt’s contempt for democracy. 


The land of Alpaca has, among other things, 
outlawed strikes and public discussion of the 
government, fixed hours of work and set up an 
elite class which gets more than one vote per 
person in all elections. e 


The key to Alpaca is efficiency. 


“In efficiently-operated corporations, the larg- 
er stockholder naturally has the greatest power,” 
Hunt writes. “This was one of the clinching 
arguments in favor of the graduated voting power 
favoring the larger taxpayers, who in effect are 
the largest stockholders in the national entity.” 


Does that remind you of Charlie Wilson’s re- 
mark that what’s good for General Motors is 
good for America? 


Hunt has gone further. He’s written out a 
national constitution based on a corporate chart- 
er. And Hunt knows something about charters 
and corporations: his assets are currently esti- 
mated to run from $800 million to $2 billion. 


His corporate paradise, Alpaca, is a small, pre- 
dominantly agricultural land, inhabited by kind 
and simple people, but run by the iron hand of 
“The Man.” 


The author, who avows his belief in democracy, 
then proceeds to set things up to overthrow the 
dictator (“The Man”) and establish a democratic 
government in Alpaca. But it’s a form of demo- 
cracy that few of us would recognize as such. 
Here’s how it works: 


One young Alpacan goes to Europe to absorb 
political and economic theory in order to write 
a new constitution and put the skids under The 
Man. Needless to add, he succeeds. And his theo- 
ry is simple. 


“If the vote of the responsible citizens out- 
numbered the vote of the irresponsible, self-gov- 
ernment would rest upon a secure foundation.” 


Hunt’s Alpaca has found a simple, financial 
basis for separating the responsibles from the 
irresponsibles. 


“Each citizen shall be endowed with a voting 
power based on his age, experience, tax paid 
to the nation during his previous tax year and 
active interest and investment in government,” 
Alpaca’s constitution reads. 


Voters from 18 through 21 and past 65 years 
of age have one vote, while voters from 22-65 
have two votes. 


Alpacans can earn premium votes in several 
ways: 


a. If a citizen is among the top 10% of Al- 
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paca’s taxpayers, he earns seven extra votes; 
among the top 20%, six votes; top 30%, five 
votes; on down to one extra vote for taxpayers 
in the top 60%. 


b. Any voter who pays a poll tax of 20 pack 
(a pack represents 10 kilograms or about 22 
pounds of grain) gets two more votes. 


c. Taxpayers eligible at 66 for retirement pay- 
ments who waive their benefits, and government 
employees who waive at least half their Salary, 
receive two extra votes. 


“The voters in possession of accelerated voting 
power by virtue of such waivers,” according to 
political theorist Hunt, “should be the best type 
possible . . . in the act of waiving their salaries 
or payments, they will have exhibited a brand of 
real patriotism which is assurance of their con- 
Scientiousness and honor as voters.” 


To make doubly certain that the people’s in- 
fluence on Alpaca’s government is limited, the 
constitution restricts discussion of governmental 
affairs and officials to newspapers and maga- 
zines. No discussion of the government is per- 
mitted on the radio or TV, or in the movies. 


And to redouble the certainty, as if it were nec- 
essary, no meeting attended by more than 200 
persons can discuss any aspect of government. 
Possible demagoguery and all that. 


“Within these limits,” the constitution pro- 
claims, “freedom of speech regarding any matter 
or person pertaining to any government is guar- 
anteed all citizens of Alpaca.” 


In addition to bonus votes for “useful” (Le., 
rich) citizens, Hunt has a full pack of other nos- 
trums for society. Among his cures: 


A monetary system backed by rice or wheat 
rather than gold and silver. 


All citizens become beneficiaries of the state 
at the age of 66 regardless of need. 


All laws expire 12 years after passage unless 
passed again by the legislature. 


Poor and sick Alpacans draw monthly govern- 
ment grants for necessities, but they are deprived 
of the right to vote. 


Hunt’s idea that a state can be run like a prof- 
itable corporation appears elsewhere. 


Alpacans are granted a “sacred right to work” 
(which sounds familiar), but it turns out to be 
less than sacred in the face of efficiency. 


The Wage and Hour commission handles the 
efficiency. It makes a continuous study of the 
man hours of work needed in Alpaca and the Al- 
pacans available to clock in the hours; then the 
commission sets the prescribed work week. 


Strikes are out in Alpaca, eliminated by con- 
stitutional provision. Employees must give notice 
before leaving their jobs and the employer need 
accept no more than 8% of the termination no- 
tices each day. 


Some years ago a man named Mussolini, an- 
other believer in the corporate state, came to 
power in Italy. ‘He was hailed as “the man who 
made the trains run on time.” 


There’s nothing in the constitution about Al- 
paca’s trains running on time. The first amend- 
ment ought to mention those trains. 


H. L. Hunt, one of the world’s richest men, has turned author. The Texas oil billionaire has publish- 
ed his own novel, ‘Alpaca,’ which describes the kind of government he’d like to see established. 


April 24, 1960 
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Lonely Bachelor 


By JANE GOODSELL 


I feel about bachelors the way some women feel about fluffy blondes. 
They have their rights just like anybody else, but I don’t want them as- 
sociating with my husband. They cause trouble. j 


Being a woman, I realize that bachelors lead lonely, pathetic lives, 
deprived of the joys of domesticity. So a couple of weeks ago, in a mis- 








guided gesture of charity, I invited a bachelor friend of ours to dinner. 


Poor Bill, I told myself, he probably hasn’t had a good home-cooked 
meal in a long time, and it must be terribly lonesome for him living all 
by himself in an apartment without anybody to take care of him. No 
cne to sew on his buttons and bolster his ego, not even a child to gladden 
his heart.and provide a deduction on his income tax. 


I even suggested that he bring along any socks that needed darning. 


Peor Bill arrived 45 minutes late in a black Thunderbird, full of 
apologies for being tardy. He’d just happened to bump into an old friend 
and, as he explained, ‘“‘One thing led to another. You know how it is.” 


I looked him over carefully for telltale signs of neglect. To my dis- 
may, I’d never seer a less neglected looking person in my life. His 





trousers had a knife crease, his shoes a high polish and, as I hung his 
hat on a hook next to my husband’s, it was obvious that Bill’s hat had 
never been jumped upon—not even once. 


During dinner he filled us in on the details of his pathetic existence. | 


He’d spent the weekend at the mountains, skiing. On Monday night he’d 
gone out to dinner and the symphony. On Tuesday he went to a movie, 
on Wednesday he went dancing, on Thursday he stayed home and listen- 
ed to some records he’d just bought, and so on and so on. 


I was right about one thing. He hadn’t had a good home-cooked 
meal in a long time. He’d staved off starvation on such meager fare as 
filet mignon, broiled lobster and charcoal barbecued spareribs. 


Over coffee he lit an imported cigarette and said, “I’ve done noth- 
ing but talk about myself. Tell me what you’ve been up to lately.” 





—-Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 


My life flashed before me, looking singularly unappetizing. What 
we’d been up to was our necks—attending PTA meetings, helping with 
homework, dividing daffodil bulbs, painting furniture and grappling 
with income tax forms and chicken pox. 


“Oh nothing much,” I said lamely. And then, realizing that it was 
my duty to make Bill realize the shallowness of his existence, I added 
as brightly as I could under the circumstances, “It’s nice just to stay 
at home, Bill, when you’re married. You ought to get married yourself.” 


Throughout the evening, my husband had a wistful, faraway look 
in his eyes. That was two weeks ago, and even now I catch him gazing 
thoughtfully at my stockings hanging in the bathroom and the crayons 
spilled on the stairs. 


In spite of everything, I’m still convinced that Bill leads a lonely 
life, and he ought to find himself a nice girl and settle down. Until he 
does I want nothing more to do with him. 
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Advice on May Shopping: 
Tips on Food, Clothes, 
Gardens, Building Supplies 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Watch out for higher food costs from now until fall. Meat 
prices are edging up, pork won't be quite the bargain it’s been 
recently. You’ll need to select meats carefully at the meat 
counter to restrain costs for the next several months. In May, 
vera eggs and beef chucks still are comparatively reason- 
able. 


May is a month of spring clothing clearances. One of the best values 
being offered this spring is print and solid-color dresses of Dacron, and 
Dacron-and-cotton, for under $10, lowest price yet. These drip-dry fab- 
rics are crease-resistant and require little or no ironing, thus are a top 
choice for warm-weather wear. Machine-washable resin-treated cotton 
dresses in classic shirtwaist styles also are being offered for as little 
as $7.50-8.50. 


May also is a good month to find price cuts on television sets in the 
closeouts of this year’s models. You'll also find special sales on washing 
machines and cooking ranges, and sheets and towels in the White Sales. 


Beware getting involved at this time in high mortgage costs with ex- 
cessive extra fees, especially for second mortgages. Actually there is more 
money available for mortgages than lenders admit. Many are holding back 
on first mortgages and ‘seeking to use their funds for second mortgages 
on which they can get interest rates of 8-10 percent. Some lenders cur- 
rently are offering second and even third mortgages in newspaper ads 
as a way to consolidate bills. This is both a dangerous as well as costly 
way to borrow money. 


On conventional] first mortgages, interest rates now average about 
eight percent higher than a year ago. But the tight money situation is 
loosening up. Fortunately, Congress delayed approval of the Administra- 
tion’s recent demands to raise interest rates on the money the Govern- 
ment itself borrows. This Congressional stubborness may well have saved 
the Government and the tax-paying public many millions of dollars. Fol- 
low that lead in your own borrowing, It will pay you to shop more widely 
among all the lenders in your area for the lowest possible rates 


Preplanted Gardens 


Many homeowners are asking about the new pre-planted flower and 
vegetable gardens, reports the U.S. Agriculture Department Information 
Office. These are lengths of cotton wadding in which a variety of seeds 
are embedded. They sell for as little as 98 cents for a 15-foot length. You 
simply roll out the pre-planted mat on the ground where you want a 
garden. You can cut the mats to any wanted shape or length. The mats 
come planted either with “cut flowers” ‘(providing a variety of plants 
over ten inches tall), or “edging mixtures” ‘yielding shorter plants). 


Pre-planted gardens have won cautious approval from several state 
agriculture experiment stations despite some variation in quality of dif- 
ferent brands. The mats simplify planting and conserve seed since they 
can’t be washed or blown away. The wadding also discourages weeds duy- 
ing early growth although some weeding is necessary later. 


But there have been disappointments too, warn the agriculture- 
experiment testers. For best success they advise: (1) prepare the soil into 
fine loose loam smoothed level, and fertilize it if the mat is not pre-fertil- 
ized; (2) anchor the seeded mat to keep it from blowing away, preferably 
covering it with not quite a quarter inch of soil; (3) water frequently until 
the roots are firmly established, since the cotton wadding tends to dry 


-out quickly. 


Some sellers are promoting the mats with strong claims in newspaper 
and TV ads. “A child can do it!” one advertiser proclaims. We would sug- 
gested the child take the precautions advised above by the experts. 


Building Ma‘eria's Cheaper 


Families planning to modernize homes or complete attics will find 
some building materials cheaper this spring. Lumber prices, especially 
plywood, have been forced down in recent weeks by the building slow- 
down. There’s been a sizable drop in prices of asphalt roofing. Price tags 
on heating equipment also have been trimmed. 


Several new building materials show promise of cutting moderniza- 
tion and expansion costs. Among them: 


e@ A new lightweight plastic-surfaced plywood for use as a wall- 
covering and counter tops costs about $1 a yard compared to the more- 
usual $2 for such standard plastic-surface materials as Formica and 
Micarta. The new lightweight surfacing is more easily workable. But 
where structural strength is-important, the older products do provide a 
three-quarter inch plywood backing compared to only one-quarter inch for 
the inexpensive new surfacing. 


e Liquid plastic tile, applied in liquid form, for use in bathrooms 
and kitchens in place of ceramic tile has proved to be an important 
money-saver, reports the New York State Division of Housing. 


e@ Closets are easier and less costly to build with new floor-to-ceiling 
plywood doors that open and close on pivots attached to floor and ceiling. 


e@ A new butyl rubber coating applied like paint has been introduced 
by consumer co-ops to extend the life of asphalt roofing. It’s especially 
interesting because it comes in light colors to reflect the sun and keep the 
house cooler than do dark roofing materials. 


e@ While dry-wall (sheetrock) construction is now generally used to 
keep down costs in moderate-cost homes and attic expansions, plaster 
walls still are considered superior for sound insulation and durability. A 
new method of spraying plaster from a gun now promises to make this 
type of construction more competitive in cost with dry wall. 
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Highton vide of the Gil 


Cutting Remarks 


A journalism student complained one day to his pro- 
fessor that “barbers make more money than authors.” 
Said the student sadly, “I don’t know whether to take 
a job at Greco’s batber shop when I graduate, or to 
write novels.” . 
“Toss a coin, my boy,” counseled his teacher, “heads 
tales. 


= 


Corn 
Tourist: “How many bushels of corn did you raise last 
year?” s 
Backswoodsman: “Didn’t bushel it. Bottled it.” 


Threat or Promise? 


Enraged because her husband had left his money 
to someone else, the widow went at once to the monu- 
ment maker to have the inscription on his tombstone 
changed. 


7 ” said the man, “but you ordered ‘Rest in 


Peace’ and it can’t be changed.” 
“Well, then,” returned the widow, “just add under- 
neath “Till We Meet Again’.” 
- 


Beyond Doubt 


There are few things certain in this world, and one 
of them is that no woman is wearing shoes too large 
for her. 


+ 
Modern Dutch 
Two businessmen at lunch in an expensive restau- 
rant: “Let’s go dutch. You use your expense account 
and I'll use mine.” 


History Lesson 
Julius Caesar, seeing Cleopatra for the first time: 
“Wow* A perfect XXXVIII, XXII, XXXVI!” 


No Turning Back 
Husband—“Have you made up your mind to stay 
home tonight?” ‘ 
Wife—“No, I've made up my face to go out.” 


Accuracy Is A Virtue 

The editor was giving his new reporter, a young lady, 
some choice advice. “Always keep in mind the words 
of Joseph Pulitzer, the great newspaperman, who de- 
clared that accuracy to a newspaper is what virtue is 
to a woman.” 

“That in itself is not accurate,” responded the young 
woman. “A newspaper can print a retraction.” 


Smart Monkey 


There had been an atomic war, and all human beings 
and animal life were dead except one monkey in a cave. 

He began searching for a companion. He traveled 
and he traveled, and finally he found a lady monkey 
who was very lonesome and glad to see him. 

As a sign of her welcome, she offered him an apple. 
But he said, “No, no! Let’s not start that all over again.” 


Stop Mumbling 
Doctor: “I can’t cure your husband of talking in his 
sleep, madam.” 
Madam: “I don’t want him cured—just make him 
talk distinctly.” 





Sign Of The Times 


who got a wrist watch when he was gradu- 
ated from high school now has a son who wears to 


Shed A Tear... 
for the poor American industrialist. Every time he 
comes up with something new the Russians invent it 
a week later and the Japanese make it cheaper. ' 
” +. +. 


Truism 
The fellow who boasts about what he’s going to do 
tomorrow usually is quiet about what he did yesterday. 


No Favors 

Domestic Relations Judge: “Mrs. Diock, I think that 
you ought to give your husband a divorce.” 

Shop Foreman’s Wife: “What? Why, that rascal 
made me miserable for twenty years and now you sug- 
gest that I should make him happy?” 

. e * 
Arrived 

For years the hobo slept under bridges and in ditches. 
Then one night he switched to culverts—and became 
a man of distinction. 


Broad-Minded 


Mistress (handing out laundry)—My husbanu writes 
his engagements on his shirt cuffs. I hope you don’t 
mind. 

New washlady—Oh, no, ma’am. I loves a Bit of scan- 
dal. 
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“Doing anything tonight... 
baby?” 












WHATS THIS 4 
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ITS A FACT: 
COMMUNISTS 






Rr a See as 


Shapely Yvette Vickers adds i 
glamor te ABC-TV’s “Walt 2 





Paradox of Our Times 


THE AMERICAN WORKERS) DA! THE AMERICAN 





by Kallas 


AMERICAN POLITICIANS AND 
BIG BUSINESS ARE DOING 
THE JOB FOR US! 























Disney Presents.” 


April 24, 1960 




















Midwest RWDSUers Visit 
Their Congressmen 


Continuing the labor drive to win improvements in the federal min- 

imum wage law, AFL-CIO representatives lobbied April 4 and 5 for 

extended coverage and the $1.25 minimum. Prominent in the group 
were RWDSUers from Michigan and Iowa. 


Mrs. Leonard G. Wolf, Represen- 
tative from Iowa’s 2nd Congress- 
ional District, hears appeal for 
retail coverage from RWDSU Re- 
gional Dir. Al Evanoff.’ 





ee 


Michigan’s Senators meet with labor group from their state. 
From left, Charles Baldwin and Harold Valleau, Ruth Craine | 
of ILGWU, Allen Tuttle of RWDSU, Sen. Philip Hart, Bay | 
Auw, Charlotte Cornell, Int’l Rep. John Kirkwood and Wil- 
liam Higgins, all of RWDSU, Elsie Cabot of ILGWU, Sen. Pat | 
McNamara and AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew Biemiller. © 


Grand Rapids’ own Rep. Gerald R. Ford, Jr., center, hears minimum 
wage story from Chief Steward Charles Baldwin of RWDSU Local 
386 and Int’l Rep. John Kirkwood. 


Rep. Robert P. Griffin, center, of Traverse City, 

Mich., looks over labor-backed bill. He is flanked 

by Elsie Cabot and Ruth Craine. At left and right 
are Allen Tuttle and Ray Auw of RWDSU. 





Rep. John B. Bennett of 12th C.D. 

in Michigan is visited by, from 

left, John Kirkwood, Elsie Cabot, 

Ruth Craine, Allen Tuttle and 
Ray Auw. 











fine. Kyl of Iowa, reading panes 

is visited by AFL-CIO 

including Al Evanoff, fourth f 

left, and Geraldine Eckholdt, fat 
right. 


Sen. Thomas E. Martin of Iowa,” 
fourth from left, seems to be ena 
joying his visit from labor 
Regional. Dir. . Al - Evanoff. Pe 
Local Pres. Geraldine Ec 
are second and third from left,” 
representing RWDSU. 





